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In  Springtime,  when  the  countryside's  a-flower, 

With  bloom  that  smiles  upon  each  pleasant  slope, 

We  feel  the  thrill  of  that  uplifting  power 

Which  gives  the  world  its  music  and  its  hope. 
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FOREWORD 


^jf|HESE  disconnected  tales  of  the  Ohio  River  hills  in- 
clude episodes  and  impressions  extending  from  child- 
hood to  old  age.  My  life  has  been  largely  spent  on 
llSJi^iJ^S^I]  the  banks  of  my  well-beloved  river.  For  more  than 
a  century,  my  people  have  lived  within  sight  of  it. 

While  motoring  through  the  sweet,  flower-scented  valleys, 
or  pausing  on  some  commanding  summit  to  admire  the  view,  the 
thought  often  comes  to  me:  This  is  my  land,  hallowed  by  the 
memories  of  a  busy  lifetime.  It  is  a  land  sacred  to  the  remem- 
brance of  my  honored  dead,  endeared  to  me  as  the  home  of  many 
living  friends.  When  I  see  in  the  sky  the  smoke-cloud  of  Pitts- 
burgh, I  feel  at  once  at  home  among  comrades.  Always,  I  have 
the  sense  of  ownership.  The  old  city  is  mine,  and  all  the  green 
country  among  its  hills — mine  by  virtue  of  the  love  I  bear  it. 

The  hills  still  call  me,  as  they  did  in  boyhood.  The  bird- 
songs  still  thrill  me,  as  they  did  when  I  first  heard  them.  The 
scent  of  growing  corn,  the  wind-waves  swaying  in  the  ripening 
wheat,  the  cooling  sweetness  of  the  glens,  all  have  a  lure  for  me. 
Time  has  only  deepened  these  impressions. 

I  have  hoped  to  picture  some  of  the  Ohio  River  characters  I 
have  known.  The  navigation  of  that  river  developed  a  strong, 
original  and  resourceful  type  of  men,  whose  characteristics  inter- 
ested me.  In  the  Ferryman,  Old  Fitch,  Crab  Holler  and  Captain 
Harry  Brinker  will  be  found  types  of  river  men  of  the  earlier 
days. 

Near  our  old  farm  in  the  Sewickley  Heights  district  there 
is  a  high  point  among  the  hills  from  which  the  Ohio  River  may 
be  seen,  miles  away.  Of  a  Sunday  morning,  my  grandfather 
often  strolled  over  to  that  point,  sitting  there  in  quiet  contempla- 
tion of  the  river  he  loved.  Even  so  today  I  regard  the  river  with 
the  same  kindly  interest. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1811,  the  "New  Orleans," 
the  first  steamer  to  navigate  the  Ohio  River,  passed  down  from 
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Pittsburgh  on  her  way  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  boat 
had  been  built  at  Pittsburgh  by  Nicholas  Roosevelt  (grandfather 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt),  and  his  associates,  Fulton  and  Living- 
stone. My  own  grandfather  had  worked  on  the  boat  as  a  car- 
penter. Practically  all  the  population  of  Pittsburgh  turned  out 
to  see  that  strange  craft  start  on  her  historic  voyage.  A  remark- 
able voyage  it  was.  The  dangerous  passage  of  the  falls  in  the 
river  at  Louisville,  the  pursuit  by  Indians,  the  appearance  of  a 
great  comet  in  the  sky,  the  earthquake  at  New  Madrid,  the  es- 
cape from  the  agitated  waters  of  the  Mississippi  as  the  earthquake 
upheaved  them — all  were  thrills  that  made  the  trip  historic. 

The  little  steamer  "New  Orleans"  was  the  herald  of  a 
mighty  fleet.  From  that  time  forward,  for  half  a  century,  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  formed  a  dramatic  page  in  the  story  of 
the  American  Republic.  My  own  people  had  a  part  in  those  stir- 
ring days,  and  as  I  touch  upon  the  theme  a  host  of  memories 
throng  in  upon  me.  I  see  again  the  old,  familiar  faces  with  the 
light  of  recognition  upon  them;  the  old  steamers  move  again  in 
review.  The  inspiration  of  the  river  days  has  not  yet  passed 
away. 

Harrison  D.  Mason. 
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THE  FERRYMAN 


SYD  SAWYER  operated  a  skiff  ferry  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  a 
point  opposite  the  village  of  Sewickley.  He  was  a  silent,  taciturn 
man.  When  not  crossing  the  river  in  his  skiff,  he  was  usually 
whittling  a  pine  stick.  His  favorite  posture  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  front  of  the  little  country  store,  where  he  could  see  all 
the  craft  that  passed.  He  knew  every  skiff,  barge,  towboat  and 
packet  that  hailed  from  the  port  of  Pittsburgh. 

Syd's  mental  machinery  ran  most  smoothly  when  it  was 
lubricated  with  a  quid  of  Virginia  Natural  Leaf;  no  other  brand 
of  tobacco  would  serve.  He  masticated  it  with  a  slow  and  rhyth- 
mical motion  that  was  admirable.  When  he  spat,  he  did  so  with 
a  dignity  that  commanded  one's  respect.  He  seldom  swore,  but 
when  he  found  it  necessary  he  used  an  emphasis  that  had  a 
sledge-hammer  effect. 

He  had  had  little  schooling,  but  he  never  felt  that  he 
needed  it.  He  could  read  the  almanac  and  the  newspaper.  He 
could  stand  in  the  stern  of  his  skiff  and  scull  it  across  the  river 
with  one  oar.  He  could  shoot  more  squirrels  with  a  rifle  than 
most  men  could  bring  down  with  a  shot-gun.  He  knew  the 
channel  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi. 

What  more  education  did  he  want? 

Syd's  religion  was  simple.  He  hated  the  Republican  Party, 
and  he  believed  in  the  Golden  Rule.  He  had  nothing  agin  the 
Church,  but  preachers  kind  o'  expected  to  be  ferried  over  the 
river  at  half-rate.  He  considered  such  a  sentiment  irreligious. 
He  had  never  married,  for  two  reasons — Women  was  frivolous, 
also  expensive. 

He  had  never  believed  in  a  Devil  until  Cash  Merriman  beat 
him  in  a  horse-trade.  He  then  felt  that  Future  Punishment  was 
a  necessity. 

The  perpetration  of  a  joke  in  Syd's  presence  had  a  remark- 
able effect.   He  did  not  laugh,  he  did  not  smile;  but  his  features 
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twisted  in  a  strange  way  and  his  eyes  sparkled.  When  one  has 
a  large  quid  of  Natural  Leaf  in  his  mouth,  he  dare  not  give  way 
to  emotion. 

Syd  always  voted  the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  The  high 
moral  principles  of  the  party  and  its  absolute  rectitude,  appealed 
to  him.  He  had  observed  that  Republicans  had  a  hang-dog  look 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  blamed  poor  edication. 

I  once  saw  Syd  at  a  Camp  Meeting.  He  had  been  coaxed 
there  against  his  will.  The  meeting  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  excitement  was  growing  intense.  Some  of  the  toughest  den- 
izens of  the  hills  were  edging  towards  the  Mourners'  Bench. 
Women  were  weeping  softly,  others  were  singing.  Syd  held 
back  and  the  devout  brethren  gathered  about  him. 

"No  use,  friends,"  he  protested,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  he 
reached  for  his  hat,  "My  uncle  Zeb's  up  there  on  the  bench.  We 
aint  spoke  fer  nine  years." 

Folks  used  to  say  they  had  never  heard  Syd  laugh.  They 
did  him  an  injustice.  I  heard  him — just  once.  He  was  rowing 
me  over  the  river.  He  dropped  his  oars,  looked  at  me  solemnly 
and  then  burst  forth  in  a  brief,  joyful  roar. 

"It's  like  this,"  he  explained.  "My  Uncle  Zeb  died  yester- 
day." 

He  spat  reflectively  on  the  smooth  current  of  the  river.  I 
waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

"I'm  to  git  his  coon  dog." 

A  wave  of  emotion  swept  over  him,  and  I  feared  he  would 
laugh  again.    His  features  twisted  convulsively. 

"Musta  died  sudden.  He  said  he'd  kill  the  dern  purp  be- 
fore he'd  let  me  hev  it.   Wish  he  hed." 

"Why,  Syd?" 

"It  aint  a  coon  dog.  It  aint  a  rabbit  dog.  It's  a  wuthless 
purp." 

Syd  took  up  his  oars  and  addressed  a  final  remark  to  him- 
self: 

"Musta  died  sudden." 
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THE  KINDLY  OLD  FOREST 

To  me,  an  air  of  mystery  always  hovers  over  an  old  forest. 
Strange  sounds  issue  from  it.  The  wind  among  the  trees  whis- 
pers mysterious  messages.   Bird  voices  call  from  the  depths. 

The  trees  are  a  study.  At  times  they  stand  in  solemn  con- 
clave, dignified  as  old  Roman  senators.  Stirred  by  the  wind, 
they  sway  and  sing  a  pleasing  song,  as  of  waters  falling.  At 
night  their  song  is  solemn  as  a  requiem. 

Here  at  sunset  I  stand  and  listen.  Robins  call  as  they  al- 
ways do  at  sunset;  doves  coo  softly  far  away.  A  strange  bird 
quavers  for  its  mate.  The  voice  of  the  trees  swells  and  dies 
away  like  a  rich  organ-tone.  A  little  stream  trebles  a  familiar 
air  that  will  deepen  as  the  darkness  falls. 

Deep  down  in  my  nature,  I  feel  drawn  to  these  old  trees. 
It  may  be  a  primeval  instinct.    I  feel  they  are  akin  to  me. 

A  peculiar  thing  happens.  Down  in  the  ravine  where  the 
air  is  perfectly  still,  a  hickory  leaf  begins  to  sway — one  leaf 
only.  Slowly  at  first,  then  more  violently,  it  sways  of  its  own 
volition.  Leaves  about  it  remain  quite  still.  What  causes  the 
strange  motion?  Perhaps  a  little  current  of  air;  but  why  are 
leaves  near  it  not  stirred  by  the  same  current?  I  have  observed 
this  peculiar  motion  in  the  leaves  of  black  walnut  and  butternut 
trees.  The  motion  seems  to  be  confined  to  fern-like  leaves  that 
hang  in  pendants. 

The  woods  have  many  mysteries,  and  this,  to  me,  is  one. 
I  watch  the  swaying  leaf.  Some  woodland  sprite  is  having  a 
little  sport  with  me.  He  knows  the  light  is  dim,  and  I  cannot 
quite  make  him  out.  He  is  swinging  there  in  the  dusk,  laughing 
at  a  man  that  presumes  to  intrude  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
forest. 

The  Greeks  peopled  the  woods  with  fantastic  beings.  Any 
imaginative  child  does  the  same  thing.    I  recall  the  first  forest  I 
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ever  entered.  It  happened  to  be  a  hardwood  forest  on  our  ances- 
tral farm.  The  old  oaks  and  maples  first  inspired  me  with  fear. 
The  solemn  stillness,  the  semi-darkness,  the  air  of  mystery,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  me.  Soon  the  feeling  of  fear  changed  to 
awe,  which  lingers  with  me  still.  The  giant  trees  seem  to  be 
waiting — waiting.  When  I  pass  on,  and  no  human  eyes  are 
there  to  see,  sprites  and  elves  will  come  forth  and  begin  their 
revels.  The  trees  keep  their  own  counsel.  Back  among  the  leafy 
coverts  the  strange  little  people  are  watching,  waiting.  Some- 
times, when  a  breeze  is  blowing,  I  hear  the  echo  of  their  voices — 
the  wild  rhythmic  chorus  of  the  woods. 

There  is  no  silence  so  eloquent  as  that  of  the  primeval 
woods.  The  bird  voices,  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  treetops, 
the  sound  of  falling  waters,  do  not  mar  the  stillness,  but  rather 
intensify  it.  The  childish  awe  comes  back  to  me.  Often  I  wor- 
ship there  in  the  silence,  alone  with  my  thoughts  and  with  God. 
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MUSIC 


When  shadows  gather  among  the  trees  as  evening  settles 
down,  I  like  to  listen  to  music.  In  the  quiet  of  the  country  I 
have  a  keener  appreciation  of  melody  than  in  the  city.  There 
are  times  when  my  heart  craves  it,  as  something  vital.  Often 
I  have  tried  to  analyze  the  impression  music  makes  upon  the 
heart,  but  always  the  magic  and  the  witchery  of  it  eludes  me. 
My  heart  recognizes  it  as  a  thing  divine;  my  head  can  only  ques- 
tion why.  To  my  thinking,  good  music  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
the  spirit.    It  comes  from  the  gods. 

In  the  spell  of  a  sweet  ballad,  the  world  fades  out  of  my 
thought.  My  troubles  troop  away  like  shadows,  and  are  gone. 
Music  is  the  expression  of  the  dream — the  ideal — in  the  heart. 
It  is  a  voice  divine. 

Swinging  in  my  hammock,  music  has  often  led  me  off  into 
the  sweet  land  of  Forgetfulness.  Sometimes  when  aweary  I  like 
to  journey  into  that  land,  for  there  are  days  when  the  discords 
of  life  burn  and  sting.  The  life-long  quest  of  the  heart  is  for 
peace,  and  music  is  the  messenger  of  peace. 

Strangely  enough,  much  of  the  music  I  enjoy  comes  from 
a  rapidly-moving  disc  in  a  Victrola.  Through  the  medium  of 
this  machine,  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  superb  violin 
music  of  Kreisler,  Elman,  Maud  Powell  and  other  great  artists; 
I  have  heard  the  sweet  voices  of  Caruso,  Madame  Homer,  Alma 
Gluck  and  Schumann  Heink.  I  still  listen  to  this  harmony  with 
a  childlike  wonder.  The  machine  in  some  magical  way  pre- 
serves the  soul  of  the  voices.  The  miracle  of  it  still  abides 
with  me. 

In  the  soft,  sweet  air  of  the  country,  the  day's  work  done 
and  the  red  of  sunset  in  the  sky,  how  good  it  is  to  sit  quietly 
and  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  masters  of  harmony.    The  harsh 
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features  of  life,  the  weariness  of  the  soul,  pass  away.  The  in- 
spiration comes  back;  again  the  fair  dreams  of  youth  are  true. 

And  after  all,  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  we  believe  in  those 
dreams.  They  are  the  divine  voices  that  call  to  us  from  the 
heights. 

I  have  grown  to  love  another  form  of  melody  which  has 
been  long  familiar,  but  which  in  my  earlier  years  I  had  little 
time  to  study.  I  refer  to  the  music  of  the  birds.  Nature  students 
tell  us  that  most  of  the  Springtime  melody  of  birds  is  love  mu- 
sic, which  explains  why  it  is  so  sweet.  I  have  observed  that 
many  birds  are  devotedly  attached  to  their  mates.  The  tender 
notes  of  nesting-time  fill  our  woods  with  harmony. 

As  I  write,  a  Kentucky  Cardinal  is  calling  to  me  from  the 
"Old  Path" — Cheer  up!  Cheer  up!  He  is  a  jovial  bird,  this 
Cardinal,  something  of  a  poser,  but  with  many  lovable  quali- 
ties. The  splendor  of  his  dress  makes  a  strong  appeal.  In  flying, 
he  seems  like  a  red  flame.  Sometimes  he  perches  on  my  big  wal- 
nut tree  and  rehearses  a  lengthy  musical  composition.  He  is  a 
thorough  optimist,  loving  his  mate  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
convinced  that  this  is  a  beautiful  world. 

For  the  pure  joy  of  Maytime,  commend  me  to  the  music 
of  the  Song  Sparrow.  No  poet  or  composer  that  ever  lived  has 
compressed  into  the  same  brief  space,  so  much  rapture.  The 
glory  of  the  sunshine  is  in  his  song,  the  lullaby  of  the  soft  Sum- 
mer winds,  the  sweetness  of  life  at  its  finest  and  best.  It  is  a 
song  of  youth,  as  it  looks  over  into  the  Promised  Land;  a  song 
of  love,  and  laughter,  and  hope. 

The  notes  of  the  Thrush  always  impress  me  as  the  music 
of  middle  age.  I  hear  the  song  most  frequently  at  sundown, 
which  may  partially  account  for  the  message  it  conveys  to  me. 
Very  sweet  it  is,  with  a  tender  pathos  that  appeals  to  my  ma- 
turer  thought.  Heard  when  the  mellow  light  of  sunset  is  sifting 
through  the  trees,  it  seems  like  a  prayer. 

For  many  years  a  brown  Wren  has  nested  under  the  eave 
of  my  front  porch  and  reared  her  young  there.    I  do  not  know 
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how  long  Wrens  live,  and  it  may  not  be  the  same  bird;  but  sea- 
son after  season  a  Wren  builds  a  nest  there,  bearing  the  same 
brown  coat,  the  same  faith  in  us  and  speaking  the  same  language. 
She  chatters  most  of  the  time — a  garrulous  little  bird,  too  busy 
with  her  home  duties  to  sing  much.  Of  course,  she  has  a  little 
song,  and  at  times  she  perches  on  the  strings  of  my  hammock 
long  enough  to  sing  it  for  me.  This  bird  is  our  nearest  neighbor, 
and  I  like  her.  When  the  Catbirds  chase  her  (as  they  sometimes 
do) ,  I  take  sides  with  her.  Instinctively,  she  flies  to  us  when  the 
enemy  assails  her. 

Of  evenings,  when  I  am  working  in  the  garden,  a  bird 
which  I  have  seldom  seen  and  cannot  classify,  calls  out  to  me 
from  the  woods — Pretty  good!  Pretty  good!  The  bird  may  be 
a  joker — she  may  be  poking  fun  at  me;  but  I  find  it  pleasant  to 
have  my  work  appreciated. 

Another  bird  has  a  habit  of  calling  to  me — Look  here! 
Look  here!  My  impression  is  that  she  is  a  fraud,  and  I  have 
ceased  to  pay  attention  to  her.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
her  when  I  looked.  Apparently,  she  speaks  English;  but  what 
further  has  she  to  say?  I  am  waiting  to  hear. 

We  have  many  birds  at  Rosemont,  many  that  I  love,  none 
that  I  would  wish  to  harm.  Often  I  listen  to  the  cawing  of  the 
Crows  with  a  real  pleasure;  it  seems  in  keeping  with  the  music 
of  the  wind  among  the  trees.  Bird  music  has  a  happy  place  in 
my  heart.  The  prayer  of  the  Thrush,  the  clear  whistle  of  the 
Cardinal,  the  evening  lullaby  of  the  Robin,  all  have  their  appeal 
to  my  finer  nature.  Often  strange  birds  drift  in  and  sing  me  a 
new  song.  My  bird-friends  come  and  go  with  the  seasons,  but 
their  songs  remain. 

One  bird-song  stands  out  clearly  in  my  memory.  It  was  a 
beautiful  April  morning,  and  one  I  loved  was  just  passing  over 
into  the  Unseen.  As  I  sat  there  waiting  for  the  end,  a  Robin 
just  outside  my  window  sang  his  greeting  to  the  sunrise — the 
happiest  song  in  the  world.   As  I  listened  through  my  tears,  the 
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thought  came  to  me  that  it  was  not  the  end  but  the  beginning. 
The  one  I  loved  had  journeyed  on  toward  the  sunrise. 

A  party  of  picnickers  had  spent  the  day  at  Rosemont,  and 
when  they  left  us  that  moonlit  Summer  night  they  went  down 
the  "Old  Path"  in  Indian  file,  singing  the  "Long,  Long  Trail." 
Heard  there  in  the  woods,  among  the  shadows  of  the  great  trees, 
with  the  silvery  moon  overhead,  the  song  carried  with  it  some- 
thing of  romance.  Youth  was  starting  out  on  the  Long,  Long 
Trail,  joyously,  trustfully.  One  hoped  that  the  trail  would  not 
be  too  rough,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  pleasant  lands  and  gentle 
friends.    A  glorious  thing  is  the  optimism  of  the  young. 

One  Summer  night  I  heard  a  strange  bird-song.  It  was  a 
starless  night,  and  as  the  sweet  notes  floated  over  to  me  from  the 
dark  woods,  there  was  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  song.  Why  the 
bird  sang  in  the  night  I  do  not  know.  It  was  not  the  song  of  a 
startled  bird,  disturbed  by  some  night  prowler  of  the  woods.  It 
seemed  like  the  sweet,  tender  music  of  a  mother-bird,  sheltering 
her  little  ones.  I  listened  as  it  was  repeated  over  and  over — lis- 
tened until  it  ceased — a  low,  sweet  song  drifting  in  from  the 
mystery  of  the  woods. 
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UNCLE  JERRY'S  VIOLIN 

Sometimes  now  there  comes  a  season 

When,  above  the  city's  din, 
I  can  hear,  in  cadence  pleasin', 

Uncle  Jerry's  violin. 

Never  touched  a  book  or  lesson, 

Never  heard  of  no  technique; 
Never  talked  about  professin', 

Never  claimed  no  art  unique. 

Uncle  played  as  humor  caught  him, 

I  can  hear  his  music  yet; 
Must  have  been  his  heart  that  taught  him — 

Sweetness  there  one  don't  forget. 

Just  as  if  I  heard  a  robin, 

Pert  and  proud  as  bird  can  be; 
All  alive,  with  head  a-bobbin', 

Singin'  in  our  cherry  tree! 

Now,  jest  listen!  Twilight  comin'. 

All  the  folks  have  gethercd  in; 
First,  the  old,  familiar  strummin' — 

Then  Uncle  Jerry's  violin! 

There  they  are — the  sunset  streamin', 

Mother,  Father,  all  come  in; 
Do  you  know  it  sets  me  dreamin' — 

My  good  old  Uncle's  violin. 
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SING  ME  A  SONG  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART 

Sing  me  again  of  the  Swanee  River, 

Lead  me  again  to  that  realm  apart, 
Where  over  the  waters  I  heard  it  quiver — 

The  sweet  old  song  of  the  human  heart! 

Sing  it  again  as  the  darkies  sang  it, 

There  on  the  river  in  realms  apart; 
Give  it  the  swing  as  the  banjos  twang  it — 

Give  it  the  touch  of  the  human  heart! 

Give  it  the  lure  of  the  great  wide  river, 

Sweeping  on  and  on,  a  moonlit  sea; 
Give  it  the  charm  of  the  waves  a-quiver, 

Give  it  the  sweetness  it  holds  for  me. 

Give  it  the  tang  of  the  incantation, 

The  pathos  sweet  of  a  savage  art; 
The  joy  and  pain  of  the  old  plantation — 

Give  it  the  prayer  of  the  human  heart! 

Sing  me  again  of  the  Swanee  River, 

Lead  me  again  to  that  world  apart, 
Where  over  the  waters  I  heard  it  quiver — 

The  deathless  song  of  the  human  heart. 
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LA  BELLE  RIVIERE 

I  live  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  Ohio  River,  eleven 
miles  below  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Our  place  has  changed  little 
since  the  frontier  days.  Our  hills  are  still  covered  with  second- 
growth  hardwood  timber — oak,  elm,  maple,  walnut  and  hick- 
ory. The  deep  ravines  back  from  the  river  canyon  still  retain 
much  of  their  sylvan  beauty,  and  the  hill-tops,  while  often  cul- 
tivated, still  have  some  of  the  charm  of  the  original  wilds. 

The  romance  of  our  great  river  is  a  story  only  partially 
told.  Let  us  stand  here  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  briefly  re- 
view a  little  of  the  great  historic  procession  that  has  passed  over 
it.  First,  the  Mound  Builders  drift  by  like  one  of  our  river  mists 
— vague  ghosts  of  men,  shadowy  and  unreal.  They  voyage  in 
from  the  Unknown  and  drift  on  toward  Oblivion.  We  see 
them  pass  down  the  Ohio,  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of," 
doubtless  the  first  humans  to  navigate  the  stream.  Apparently, 
they  were  the  pioneers  of  what  we  call  prehistoric  America.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  could  be  summed  up  in  a  few  pages  of  man- 
uscript. There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  them.    The  Ohio  ripples  quietly  over  their  graves. 

Now  the  red  man  passes  by,  whose  story  we  know  in  part. 
He  has  left  us  names  for  our  rivers  and  mountains,  many  of 
them  beautiful.  Shenandoah,  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  Ohio 
— it  is  well  we  have  preserved  these  names,  for  our  ruder  English 
cannot  match  them.  I  like  to  think  of  our  river  as  O-hee-yo,  the 
Beautiful.  As  the  Indian  knew  it,  it  must  have  been  beautiful 
indeed. 

The  Indian  has  left  us  traditions  which  add  a  romance  to 
our  streams  and  mountains.  His  story  is  pathetic,  yet  heroic. 
He  had  traits  that  one  admires.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  Uncas  and  Chingachgook  had  many  counterparts 
among  our  red  men. 
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It  stirs  one's  imagination  to  think  of  a  Pontiac  or  a  Te- 
cumseh  drifting  down  our  river — proud  dreamers  who  hoped  to 
drive  back  the  white  invader.  Shingiss,  the  Delaware  chieftain 
often  passed  this  way,  and  Queen  Aliquippa  too — she  who  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  flask  of  whiskey  tendered  her  by  none  other 
than  George  Washington.  Doubtless,  Aliquippa  was  queenly  in 
her  Indian  way,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  Washington  craved 
her  friendship  when  the  fate  of  our  great  Ohio  empire  hung  in 
the  balance. 

Stirring  scenes  our  waterway  witnessed  in  those  primitive 
days.  Bands  of  painted  Indians  passed  by  and  in  the  night  their 
torches  flared  over  the  waters.  Pioneers  pressed  forward  into 
that  wild,  strange  land — hunters,  trappers,  traders,  missionaries, 
all  a  menace  to  the  red  man. 

To  the  Indian,  the  white  man  must  have  been  a  paradox, 
bearing  in  one  hand  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  the  other  a  deadly 
rifle.  He  was  at  once  a  builder,  a  civilizer,  an  explorer,  a  de- 
stroyer. At  his  coming,  the  primeval  charm  of  our  land  van- 
ished. He  cut  down  the  ancient  forests,  he  hacked  the  hills  in 
search  of  minerals  or  to  make  a  pathway  for  our  roads,  he  de- 
filed the  pure  waters  of  the  streams  with  his  industries.  The 
march  of  Civilization  has  been  a  strange  and  contradictory 
story. 

The  early  French  explorers  called  our  Ohio  La  Belle  Ri- 
viere, the  Beautiful  River.  To  them,  the  beauty  of  the  stream 
was  not  its  chief  attraction.  They  hungered  for  dominion  over 
that  vast  empire,  foreseeing  in  a  vague  way  its  marvelous  future. 

In  1749,  DeCeloron  drifts  by  with  his  French  following, 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  his  king.  A 
grandiloquent  fellow,  on  a  fruitless  quest.  He  had  the  Latin 
love  for  display  and  for  high-sounding  speech.  Give  him  a  page 
in  our  Ohio  River  romance  and  let  him  drift  by. 

In  1753,  two  men  pass  down  the  river  valley  who  made 
more  enduring  history.  Their  names  were  George  Washington 
and  Christopher  Gist.    They  were  the  heralds  of  a  new  day  in 
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the  region  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  They  stop  at  Logstown, 
near  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Economy,  to  confer  with 
the  Indians  there.  On  this  perilous  journey,  a  treacherous  In- 
dian guide  fires  point-blank  at  Washington,  but  misses  him. 
One  likes  to  think  that  Providence  had  a  hand  in  that. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  craft  on  our  river  were  canoes, 
built  of  birch  bark  or  hollowed  from  the  trunks  of  trees.  Then 
came  the  stirring  days  of  the  French  batteau.  Now  the  French 
troops  drift  by,  in  1758.  They  have  just  blown  up  their  strong- 
hold at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  are  withdrawing  permanently  from 
the  Ohio  Valley.  General  Forbes  is  raising  the  British  flag  at  the 
Point  in  Pittsburgh.  The  curtain  drops  on  one  scene  of  a  great 
drama,  only  to  rise  on  still  more  stirring  events. 

The  procession  moves  on.  Johnny  Appleseed  floats  by 
with  his  store  of  apple  seeds,  which  he  is  to  plant  in  the  wilder- 
ness. A  strange  man,  a  practical  dreamer,  one  is  drawn  to  him 
because  of  his  love  for  his  fellow  man. 

"Mad  Anthony  Wayne"  floats  by  with  his  Legions,  on  a 
successful  Indian  campaign.  They  camp  near  the  site  of  his- 
toric old  Logstown.  A  bold  soul,  not  too  choice  in  his  language; 
but  a  true  soldier  and  a  loyal  American.  A  picturesque  character, 
in  thorough  keeping  with  those  troubled  days. 

In  1805  comes  a  dreamer  whose  name  still  abides  among 
us,  yet  not  an  honored  name.  We  know  him  as  Aaron  Burr. 
He  passes  on  to  the  Blennerhassets  at  their  lovely  island  home 
in  the  Ohio — passes  on  as  a  blight  and  a  menace.  His  dream  of 
an  empire  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  seems  a  phantom  now,  but 
in  those  transition  days  it  might  have  reached  fulfillment. 

Yonder  comes  Mike  Fink,  king  of  the  keelboatmen — a 
physcial  giant,  delighting  in  feats  of  strength,  eager  to  meet  his 
man.  Pass  on,  Mike;  we  gladly  accept  your  modest  statement 
that  you  can  "down"  any  man  on  the  river  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Cairo.  Swinging  your  oar  against  the  strength  of  the  river 
riffles,  daring  the  dangers  of  wind  and  flood  and  shoal,  it  was 
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men  of  your  type  that  opened  the  West  to  the  emigrants  that 
founded  a  mighty  empire  there. 

The  first  steamer  passes  down  the  Ohio  in  1811 — the 
brave  boat  New  Orleans,  built  at  Pittsburgh,  bound  for  New 
Orleans.  A  strange  craft  as  she  steams  slowly  by,  the  forerunner 
of  a  mighty  fleet.  The  grandfather  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
one  of  its  builders.  My  own  grandfather  was  one  of  the  carpen- 
ters that  framed  it.  On  the  Mississippi,  the  little  craft  encoun- 
ters an  earthquake  and  is  almost  overwhelmed.  An  unheard-of 
thing  occurs.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  upheaved  and  for  hours 
the  mighty  current  flows  back  against  itself.  When  the  tide  again 
turns  toward  the  Gulf,  our  pioneer  boat  narrowly  escapes  de- 
struction. 

In  a  brief  paragraph,  how  is  one  to  outline  the  story  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River?  The  stream  becomes 
the  main  artery  of  travel  to  the  West.  The  Levee  at  Pittsburgh 
is  crowded  with  boats.  Fleets  of  packets  pass,  with  flags  flaring 
and  bands  playing.  Lurid  lights  gleam  over  the  waters  at  night, 
and  the  organ-tone  of  signals  echoes  among  the  hills.  There  is 
something  romantic,  something  Homeric,  in  the  story.  My 
own  blood  stirs  at  the  thought  of  it. 

Stand  here  and  listen  to  the  old  packets  pass.  It  is  the  hour 
of  sunset,  and  we  hear  voices  on  the  water.  Clearly  the  music 
floats  over  to  us  on  the  shore — sweet,  far-off,  plaintive.  The 
darkies  are  singing  an  old  plantation  song.  Listen!  It  is  Stephen 
C.  Foster's  "Swanee  River." 

There  you  have  the  spirit  and  the  poetry  of  the  good  old 
steamboat  days. 

A  steamer  passes  close  inshore  and  we  note  at  the  bow  on 
the  upper  deck  the  tall  figure  of  a  white-haired  man,  standing 
with  folded  arms  facing  the  course  ahead.  There  is  a  pleasant 
breeze  blowing  and  he  has  his  hat  off,  enjoying  it.  The  face  was 
a  familiar  and  well-beloved  one  in  his  day,  and  the  mention  of 
his  name  brings  back  historic  memories. 
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It  is  Henry  Clay,  on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Emerson  says  that  an  institution  is  but  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  a  man.  The  shadow  of  Henry  Clay  still  falls 
across  the  story  of  the  American  Republic — a  patriot,  a  states- 
man, a  lover  of  his  native  land. 

Many  men  of  note  were  travelers  on  our  river  boats  in 
those  early  days.  The  steamer  Messenger  drifts  by  in  1 842,  with 
Charles  Dickens  aboard.  It  is  worth  while  to-day  to  re-read  his 
"American  Notes"  and  learn  what  he  thought  of  us.  Many  of 
his  comments  are  far  from  flattering.  Much  that  he  said  was 
true;  but  in  drawing  comparisons  between  our  crude  America 
and  his  staid  old  England,  he  was  hardly  fair.  He  takes  a  fling 
at  our  Mississippi  River,  which  he  speaks  of  as  a  "ditch."  Of 
course,  he  was  a  humorist,  and  his  comments  on  our  public  table 
manners  and  our  tobacco-chewing  were  laughable.  A  storm  of 
indignation  followed  the  publication  of  his  "Notes,"  for  we 
were  then  much  more  sensitive  to  the  criticism  of  foreigners  than 
we  are  now. 

In  some  respects,  Dickens  was  a  good  observer;  but  in  his 
American  travels  he  never  seemed  to  grasp  the  coming  greatness 
of  the  land  he  laughed  at.  The  England  of  his  day  dominated 
the  civilized  world.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  off  the  stage  before 
our  crude  America  had  forged  past  the  proud  old  Motherland. 


La  Belle  Riviere  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  a  stream  trans- 
formed. Vast  cities  stand  on  its  banks.  Much  of  its  original 
charm  is  gone.  Great  mills  and  railway  lines  have  disfigured  its 
shores;  its  waters  have  been  polluted,  the  magnificent  forests 
have  been  largely  cut  away.  But  in  the  picturesque  contour  of 
its  hills  and  the  broad  sweep  of  its  waters,  it  is  still  a  noble  river. 
Despite  all  that  has  been  done  to  detract  from  its  beauty,  many 
reaches  of  the  stream  are  still  worthy  of  the  old,  romantic  name 
of  La  Belle  Riviere. 
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When  in  the  Summer  of  1755  General  Braddock's  army- 
was  toiling  through  the  wilderness  toward  the  field  where  it 
went  down  in  disaster,  Christopher  Gist  was  sent  out  in  ad- 
vance to  learn  the  position  of  the  French  enemy.  He  cautiously 
made  his  way  along  the  rugged  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
overlooking  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers.  Parting  the  dense  foliage  at  the  top  of  that  precipitous 
hill,  he  peered  down  upon  Fort  Du  Quesne,  noting  in  detail  the 
French  troops,  the  camps  of  their  Indian  allies  and  the  canoes 
and  batteaux  on  the  rivers.  The  great  valley  lay  spread  below 
him  as  a  map.  No  town  had  yet  appeared,  as  a  nucleus  of  the 
Pittsburgh  that  was  to  be.  Only  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  there — 
the  grim  stronghold  Braddock's  magnificent  army  was  marching 
to  take.  Along  the  rivers  stretched  the  great  forest,  and  beyond 
lay  an  unexplored,  mysterious  land.  It  was  a  stirring  scene  which 
Christopher  Gist  beheld  that  Summer  day  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  or  as  we  might  term  it  to-day,  Duquesne 
Heights. 

Were  Gist  to  return  to  that  point  in  the  Summer  of  1924, 
what  would  he  behold  from  his  eerie  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  rivers?  Fort  Du  Quesne  has  disappeared.  The  forest  and  the 
Indian  are  gone.  A  great  city  of  a  million  people  has  arisen  in 
the  valley.  Many  steel  bridges  span  the  rivers.  Giant  buildings 
rise  almost  to  the  level  of  the  hill-top.  Mysterious  means  of 
transit  are  in  motion — long  trains  of  cars  quite  unlike  the  old 
stage  coaches  of  his  own  day.  Shrill  signals  reach  the  ear.  Steam 
and  smoke  are  rising  from  a  thousand  mills.  Displacing  the  In- 
dian canoes  on  the  rivers,  he  sees  large  boats,  moved  by  a  power 
which  he  cannot  comprehend. 

He  would  peer  cautiously  into  a  new  world,  marking  the 
progress  of  his  own  people  who  in  a  few  generations  carved  out 
of  the  wilderness  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  one  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires the  world  has  known.  Christopher  Gist,  the  resourceful 
pioneer,  the  herald  of  a  new  era,  the  worthy  companion  of 
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George  Washington,  merits  more  consideration  than  has  been 
accorded  him.  Men  of  his  type  reared  the  structure  of  our  Re- 
public. 


While  writing  the  final  paragraphs  of  this  sketch,  a  strain 
of  melody  has  been  running  through  my  mind,  and  I  will  play 
it  now  on  my  Victrola.  Of  course,  it  is  "canned"  music,  but 
nevertheless  it  has  a  rhythm  and  a  charm  worthy  the  subject. 
I  refer  to  Mary  Earl's  composition,  "Beautiful  Ohio,"  as  Fritz 
Kreisler  interprets  it  on  the  violin.  As  I  listen,  the  memory 
of  the  old  Ohio  comes  back  to  me,  the  river  of  my  ancestors,  the 
river  in  the  heyday  of  its  navigation.  I  live  again  my  own  early 
memories  of  the  stream.  I  am  again  afloat  on  its  broad,  sweep- 
ing current,  in  a  boat  that  carried  me  to  enchanted  regions  in  my 
childhood.  I  hear  the  deckhands  singing  the  plantation  melo- 
dies. I  catch  the  odor  of  the  fragrant  willows  along  the  bank. 
I  stand  on  the  upper  deck  and  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  river 
breeze.  I  see  the  array  of  steamers  massed  at  the  levees  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati.  My  own  brave  boat  forges  on  over  the 
winding  stream  among  the  hills,  a  banner  fluttering  at  her  bow, 
a  smoke  plume  trailing  from  her  stacks. 
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SNAKES 


We  have  a  great  many  snakes  on  our  place,  most  of  which 
I  never  see.  Some  of  them  exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  neigh- 
bors. Ours  is  a  wild  place.  We  have  deeply  wooded  ravines, 
dense  thickets  and  abandoned  quarries  where  snakes  find  refuge. 
There  are  corners  in  the  deep  woods  on  our  farm  where  we  sel- 
dom go.  We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  snakes,  and  we  have 
found  them  friendly  neighbors.  No  harm  has  ever  come  to  us 
through  them. 

Most  of  the  snakes  on  our  place  are  garter  snakes.  They  are 
larger  than  fishing  worms,  and  exhibit  the  same  wild,  fierce  dis- 
position. I  sometimes  fear  it  is  impossible  to  tame  them.  My 
little  granddaughter  insists  that  one  stuck  out  its  tongue  at  her. 
To  my  mind,  this  clearly  shows  the  dangerous  character  of  gar- 
ter snakes.  One  should  avoid  them  and  pass  by  on  the  other 
side. 

The  difficulty  is  that  in  avoiding  one  snake  you  may  en- 
counter another.  Snakes  are  naturally  shy  and  bashful.  When 
you  search  for  them  among  the  weeds  and  grass,  you  learn  how 
delusive  this  world  of  ours  is. 

A  friendly  garter  snake  lived  among  the  honeysuckle  vines 
at  our  porch.  His  length  was  variously  estimated  at  from  six  to 
thirty-six  inches.  Much  depended  upon  whose  eyes  beheld  him. 
He  always  came  out  when  our  preacher  appeared.  We  had 
hoped  to  win  him  over  to  our  church,  but  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment he  encountered  an  unregenerate  boy  with  a  club. 

Some  folks  say  that  snakes  love  music.  We  experimented 
on  our  friendly  snake,  shortly  before  he  encountered  the  boy 
with  the  club.  He  lay  there  in  the  sun,  stretched  out  in  quiet 
enjoyment.  Our  Victrola  had  been  placed  on  the  porch,  and 
records  were  played  that  seemed  suitable  for  a  snake  that  had 
become  a  member  of  our  family. 
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We  played  first  one  of  Fritz  Kreisler's  violin  records.  The 
snake  lay  there  soothed  and  peaceful.  Stephen  C.  Foster's 
"Come  where  my  love  lies  dreaming"  had  the  same  happy  effect. 
A  selection  from  Wagner  jarred  him  a  little,  but  he  settled  down 
and  heard  it  through.  It  was  evident  that  he  liked  music,  with  a 
preference  for  simple  melody.  We  then  put  on  a  jazz  record, 
which  begins  with  an  explosion  and  ends  with  a  dismal  squeak. 
The  snake  showed  signs  of  distress.  He  looked  over  our  way 
with  a  hurt  expression  on  his  face,  and  slowly  crawled  back  into 
his  den  among  the  honeysuckles.  One  could  see  that  he  was 
deeply  pained. 

This  interesting  scientific  experiment  would  have  been  laid 
before  the  world  years  ago  but  for  one  particular  reason.  A 
gentleman  named  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  Oyster  Bay,  had  es- 
tablished what  he  called  the  "Ananias  Club,"  a  popular  organi- 
zation which  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  when  the  foun- 
der died.    While  we  loved  Roosevelt,  we  dislike  clubs. 

Had  he  read  our  truthful  story  of  Snakes,  he  might  have 
deemed  that  we  were  fully  qualified  to  become  members  of  his 
club. 

Last  Summer  we  killed  a  large  Copperhead  under  one  of 
our  plum  trees.  These  snakes  are  rare  with  us,  and  they  have  a 
sinister  reputation.  I  took  the  dead  snake  over  to  the  house  and 
laid  it  on  a  large  flat  stone,  that  all  might  see  it,  including  the 
boys  who  are  prone  to  wander  through  the  thickets  in  bare  feet. 
As  the  dead  snake  lay  there,  some  half-grown  chickens  wan- 
dered by.  One  gave  a  peculiar  cluck,  and  all  stopped,  standing 
there  as  if  they  sensed  danger.  They  did  not  go  very  near,  but 
the  curiosity  innate  in  most  creatures  prompted  them  to  examine 
it.  From  time  to  time,  one  gave  a  wise  and  knowing  cluck. 
There  was  no  levity  in  the  group,  as  they  stood  there  in  line.  It 
was  a  solemn  occasion.  I  fancied  they  were  saying:  "A  big 
worm,  but  he  looks  tough.  Our  old  rooster  could  never  swallow 
him.  If  he  did  get  him  down,  would  he  feel  comfortable  inside? 
A  sweet  June  bug  or  a  tender  grasshopper  for  me,  thank  you!" 
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Snakes  get  a  new  suit  each  year,  which  is  often  more  than 
I  can  do.  I  sometimes  find  their  discarded  clothing  in  the  bushes. 
Blacksnakes  wear  a  dark,  glossy  suit  which  I  think  is  quite  be- 
coming. Garter  snakes  seem  to  prefer  striped  cloth.  These  details 
are  merely  a  matter  of  taste. 

The  largest  snake  ever  seen  in  our  neighborhood  came  un- 
der the  observation  of  Lem  Larkin.  Lem  has  a  spotless  record 
and  is  a  man  above  reproach,  being  a  Democrat,  a  taxpayer  and 
a  reader  of  our  sprightly  local  paper,  the  Guardian  of  Liberty. 
The  rumor  that  he  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Awful  Liars  is  pure  piffle.  Lem  hates  a  liar,  especially  a  Nature 
fakir.   He  told  me  so  himself. 

In  speaking  of  the  snake,  Lem  was  calm  and  serious.  He 
gave  me  the  cold  facts.  Here  is  the  story  as  he  outlined  it  in  his 
simple,  truthful  way.  The  editor  of  the  Guardian  of  Liberty 
says  he  never  in  all  his  life  saw  a  finer  specimen  of  veracity  than 
Lem  Larkin. 

It  seems  that  Lem  was  crossing  a  meadow  on  Ham  Egger's 
farm,  and  at  the  point  marked  "X"  on  the  sketch  he  drew  for 
me,  he  heard  a  hissing  noise.  He  stopped  and  listened.  The 
deep  grass  in  the  meadow  was  agitated,  and  in  a  moment  an 
immense  snake  swept  by  at  high  speed.  Lem  is  a  brave  man  and 
he  stood  his  ground.  Folks  that  say  he  was  too  scared  to  run 
do  not  know  Lem. 

The  big  snake  was  moving  due  north.  His  head  was  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  saucer,  and  he  seemed  as  thick  as  a  chest- 
nut log.  Lem  is  a  tender-hearted  man,  and  he  did  not  kill  the 
reptile.  It  afterward  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  fol- 
lowed it,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Inadvertently,  he  turned  to 
climb  a  fence,  skinning  both  shins  as  he  did  so  and  dislocating 
his  shoulder  when  he  struck  the  ground  on  the  other  side.  Just 
beyond  the  fence  he  fell  over  a  log,  losing  a  front  tooth.  On  the 
last  lap  of  the  homeward  course  he  tripped  on  the  grape  arbor 
He  says  he  was  hurrying  to  milk  the  cow.    His  wife  states  he 
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looked  like  a  ghost  when  he  reached  the  house.    She  had  to  milk 
the  cow  herself. 

Lem's  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  monster  has  varied 
from  time  to  time.  Finally,  we  have  set  twenty  feet  as  the  limit, 
and  he  accepts  that.  The  reptile  is  still  at  large.  Lem  thinks  he 
was  not  full  grown,  and  his  head  may  now  be  as  large  as  a  din- 
ner plate. 

Lem's  courage  in  facing  this  ravenous  beast  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  all.  Many  really  brave  men  would  have  run  away. 
It  seems  that  he  did  not  observe  the  rail  fence  until  he  tripped 
over  it.  He  was  anxious  to  milk  the  cow,  and  his  fall  over  the 
log  as  he  sauntered  home  was  merely  an  amusing  episode.  He 
still  has  some  good  teeth  left. 
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MORE  SNAKES 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  of  my  tales  of  the  bills  my 
fancy  has  been  allowed  a  pretty  free  rein.  This  may  be  a  matter 
for  regret;  but  as  Theodore  Roosevelt's  "Ananias  Club"  seems 
to  have  passed  out  of  existence,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  take 
any  action.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  certain  latitude  allowed  in 
snake  stories,  and  I  trust  I  have  not  gone  too  far.  It  would  pain 
me  to  deceive  any  honest  reader  as  to  the  size  and  ferocity  of  our 
native  snakes.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  prefer  to  take  his  hand 
and  lead  him  to  the  lair  of  some  Copperheads  I  have  heard  of, 
leaving  him  there  for  a  moment  while  I  hurried  over  to  the  ad- 
joining township  to  look  for  a  hickory  club. 

In  other  words,  I  would  have  him  study  the  habits  and 
idiosyncracies  of  Copperheads  from  a  point  contiguous  thereto, 
where  he  could  observe  how  neatly  and  rapidly  they  can  strike 
a  man  on  the  leg.  In  this  simple  way  one  can  learn  something 
of  snakes. 

Let  me  confess  that  my  own  knowledge  of  snakes  is  not 
profound.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen  a  Hoop  Snake,  but 
often  in  conversation  with  weather-beaten  old-timers  I  have 
heard  hair-raising  legends  of  his  dreadful  doings.  He  had  a  horn 
in  his  head  that  was  pure  pizen.  His  favorite  diversion  was  to 
curl  himself  into  a  hoop  and  roll  down  the  highway.  Anything 
his  horn  struck  was  ruined — oak  trees,  rail  fences,  ministers  of 
the  gospel  or  stone  walls.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was — or  is — 
such  a  snake;  none  whatever.  It  is  said  that  he  can  roll  up  or 
down  hill  with  equal  celerity.  Also,  if  he  loses  his  horn  he  grows 
a  larger  one  next  week. 

For  years  I  have  been  looking  for  the  Blacksnake  that 
milks  cows.  I  have  never  found  time  to  take  a  cow  with  me, 
and  this  may  explain  why  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  search. 
A  cleft  in  the  rocks  was  recently  pointed  out  to  me  where  an 
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enormous  Blacksnake  once  lived  that  had  milked  cows.  I 
squinted  into  the  cleft  with  great  interest.  No  snake  was  visi- 
ble, no  cow,  no  milk;  but  there  was  the  hole  where  the  snake 
resided.  It  is  seldom  in  this  world  of  delusions  that  one  gets 
evidence  like  that.  I  was  deeply  affected.  I  came  away  soothed 
and  pacified. 

Only  this  Summer  I  heard  of  a  snake — a  Blacksnake,  I 
think  it  was — that  measured  four  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  the 
precise  gauge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks.  His  favorite 
habitat  was  along  the  line  of  that  great  highway.  He  sometimes 
slept  soundly  on  the  soft  stone  ballast,  between  the  warm  steel 
rails.  Once  he  permitted  his  head  to  rest  on  a  rail  of  the  east- 
bound  track,  when  a  fast  train  rolled  by.  It  was  a  careless  act, 
and  he  regretted  it.  At  least,  I  think  he  did.  The  railway  track- 
man who  assisted  at  his  obsequies  said  his  features  were  some- 
what marred,  but  otherwise  he  looked  quite  natural. 

Snakes  are  very  human.  They  make  mistakes,  as  we  do. 
If  this  Blacksnake  had  selected  a  rail  in  the  westbound  track,  he 
might  have  been  with  us  yet,  a  respected  member  of  society. 
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FOLKS  I  HAVE  MET 

As  we  perambulate  through  this  world,  we  sometimes 
meet  folks.  At  times  we  meet  them  when  we  are  not  perambu- 
lating. They  penetrate  into  the  sanctity  of  our  homes,  perhaps 
calling  at  unseemly  hours.  In  these  days  of  motor  cars,  we  may 
collide  with  them  on  the  highways.  On  rare  occasions  we  may 
even  meet  them  at  church. 

I  have  observed  a  remarkable  thing  about  human  beings. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  world's  great  observers  have  overlooked 
it.  Old  Homer  does  not  mention  it.  Pliny  went  by  without  see- 
ing it.  Shakespeare  tripped  over  it,  and  went  on  writing  his 
plays.  Baron  Munchausen  does  not  speak  of  it,  and  even  the 
wise  Montaigne  seems  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  may  I  not  claim  to  have  made  a  dis- 
covery? 

Human  beings  are  just  Folks. 

Pause  here  and  let  the  fact  sink  in.  Back  of  their  laces, 
broadcloth  and  veneer,  under  their  feathers  and  silk  hats,  human 
beings  are  just  Folks.  Some  of  them  are  common  folks  indeed. 
Some  are  noble  souls,  plainly  clad.   But  they  are  all  just  Folks. 

I  have  felt  better  since  I  learned  this  wonderful  truth.  Ex- 
amine it  with  the  naked  eye,  use  a  powerful  glass,  place  it  under 
your  microscope — it  still  remains  a  fact,  beautiful  in  its  sym- 
metry, lovely  in  its  proportions,  appealing  in  its  simplicity. 

Human  beings  are  just  Folks. 

Looking  at  human  beings  in  this  way,  accepting  them  as 
they  are,  I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  the  folks  I 
have  met. 

Long  years  ago,  back  in  my  childhood,  I  knew  a  dear  old 
lady.  We  called  her  Aunt  Peggy  Vanderhoven.  She  was  not 
rich,  nor  famous,  nor  talented.    Schooling  had  not  fallen  to  her 
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lot,  but  she  had  had  a  full  course  in  the  University  of  Human 
Kindness.    She  was  just  one  of  the  Folks. 

Some  time  ere  I  had  any  knowledge  of  myself,  Aunt  Peg- 
gy knew  me.  She  was  present  when  I  strayed  into  the  world. 
She  decided  that  my  name  should  be  Jerry,  and  while  I  never 
bore  that  name,  she  called  me  Jerry  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Aunt  Peggy  was  a  portly  woman,  clad  in  calico.  Her 
cheeks  were  ruddy  as  a  Spitzenberg  apple.  She  wore  a  white 
cap,  fashioned  of  some  kind  of  embroidery.  Were  I  a  woman  I 
could  specify  as  to  her  make-up  and  material,  but  alas!  I  am  only 
an  ignorant  man.  The  cap  encircled  her  wholesome  face  in  a 
most  becoming  way — it  seemed  a  part  of  her  personality.  Aunt 
Peggy  without  her  cap  would  have  been  unthinkable. 

Naturally  I  loved  her,  as  everybody  did.  When  babies 
was  born,  she  was  called  in;  when  folks  died,  she  was  there 
to  help  and  sympathize.  When  trouble  came  in  our  family,  she 
was  there  with  the  wisdom  of  her  counsel  and  her  kindness  of 
heart. 

In  a  prominent  place  on  the  shelves  of  my  memory  I  place 
Aunt  Peggy  Vanderhoven.  I  do  not  see  many  of  her  type  in 
these  later  days.  My  heart  still  goes  out  to  her,  as  I  look  back 
through  the  years.  She  was  one  of  the  plain  folks,  and  the  Eng- 
lish language  suffered  some  hard  jolts  in  her  handling;  but  when 
she  came  up  the  front  steps  of  our  little  home  I  always  ran  to 
let  her  in.  She  was  so  human,  so  wholesome,  so  genuine,  so  un- 
selfish. Doubtless,  life  had  been  a  hard  struggle  with  her,  for 
she  was  poor;  but  she  gave  away  more  than  any  rich  woman  I 
ever  knew.  I  would  count  any  neighborhood  blest  that  has 
within  its  borders  a  good,  sweet,  old-fashioned  Aunt  Peggy. 


To  the  old  John  Denning  farm  near  Sewickley  Heights, 
where  I  spent  many  happy  days  in  boyhood,  there  came  one  day 
a  strange  member  of  the  order  of  Folks.  He  was  known  as  the 
Sockless  Prophet,  a  tall,  ill-clad,  unkempt,  unshaven  man  who 
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drifted  over  the  countryside  warning  people  of  the  wrath  to 
come.  He  did  not  wear  shoes,  and  his  horny  hoofs  were  covered 
with  knobs,  peaks  and  sinuosities,  like  the  contour  map  of  Alle- 
gheny County  at  the  Carnegie  Museum.  I  recall  how  I  gazed 
upon  him  in  wonder.  It  was  the  Prophet's  custom  as  he  ambled 
along  the  country  roads  to  recite  Scripture  in  a  loud  voice  and 
frame  epithets  for  people  who  would  not  treat  him  hospitably. 
He  stopped  at  our  old  log  farm  house  at  the  hour  of  noon.  Din- 
ner was  on  the  table  and  the  sweet  odor  of  roasting  ears  filled 
the  air.  The  Prophet  smiled,  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down. 
He  was  guiltless  of  manners,  but  his  appetite  was  well  above 
one  hundred  per  cent.  As  nearly  as  I  can,  let  me  recall  some  of 
his  talk. 

"O,  Lord,"  he  said,  by  way  of  grace,  "in  this  Godless 
house,  let  me  partake  of  Thy  bounty.  Upon  these  darkened 
souls,  let  me  shed  the  light  of  Thy  gospel.  In  this  abode  of  sin, 
let  me  bear  witness  of  Thee.  Amen,  amen." 

I  remember  how  I  watched  him  eat.  He  stabbed  ear  after 
ear  of  corn  and  absorbed  it.  He  gulped  down  coffee  with  a  loud 
and  gurgling  sound.  He  bit  viciously  at  great  slabs  of  bread.  A 
steaming  dish  of  apple  dumplings  appeared,  and  although  he 
was  already  loaded  to  capacity,  he  viewed  it  with  joy. 

"Long  ago,"  he  observed,  "I  learned  to  eat  sparingly  of 
the  fruits  of  this  sinful  earth.  Men  live  like  gluttons.  They 
need  the  gospel.    Yes,  I  think  I  will  take  a  dumpling." 

He  sheared  off  a  great  slice  of  the  steaming  dumpling  and 
in  an  abstracted  way  crammed  it  into  his  capacious  mouth.  Most 
people  know  that  the  inside  of  a  dumpling  is  slow  to  cool.  This 
soon  became  apparent  to  the  Sockless  Prophet.  A  mighty  erup- 
tion of  partly  masticated  dumpling  followed. 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  as  scalding  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  "the  deception  of  this  world  passes  belief.  A  man  is  slew 
in  the  house  of  his  friends.  Men  are  wicked  and  the  work  of 
their  hands  is  vile.  Another  dumpling,  please — a  little  cooler. 
Just  a  trifle  cooler!" 
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"Ah,  yes,"  he  went  on,  as  he  proceeded  to  destroy  more 
dumplings,  "men  are  desperately  wicked.  The  hunger  of  the 
flesh  is  unseemly.  We  must  learn  to  eat  sparingly.  Another  cup 
of  coffee — no  sugar.    And  a  little  'dip'  for  my  dumpling." 

The  Sockless  Prophet  went  his  way  at  last,  loaded  with  a 
full  cargo  of  farm  products.  He  took  a  few  slices  of  bread  for 
future  reference. 

"By  gum,"  said  Uncle  Tom,  looking  after  him,  "I  bet 
he'll  bust  before  he  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill!" 

But  he  didn't.  He  waved  us  a  sanctified  farewell  from  the 
summit. 


As  one  drives  over  our  unimproved  country  roads,  in  either 
a  buggy  or  a  motor  car,  he  is  at  times  shocked  by  a  sudden  jolt 
and  upheaval  that  almost  dislocates  his  spine.  He  naturally  in- 
quires the  cause.    The  explanation  is  quite  simple. 

He  has  encountered  a  "Thank  you  Mam." 

Now,  some  folks  will  ask,  What  is  a  "Thank  you  Mam?" 
There  are  scholars  and  college  graduates  that  do  not  know. 
There  are  common  folks  that  wish  they  didn't  know. 

When  folks  build  a  country  road  they  usually  proceed 
without  much  of  a  plan.  Our  forebears  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia criss-crossed  the  landscape  with  some  impossible  highways. 
They  merely  built  a  road.  It  might  have  grades  that  would 
puzzle  a  goat.  Very  good,  let  goats  keep  off.  The  more  ruts, 
the  better.  The  more  twists,  angles,  offsets,  offshoots  and  hair- 
raising  grades,  the  merrier.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  harvest  of  grunts,  groans  and  profanity  each  mile  of  road 
produced  through  the  years. 

In  constructing  a  highway  along  these  beautiful  lines,  the 
builders  originated  the  masterpiece  of  the  "Thank  you  Mam." 
It  must  be  understood  that  a  "Thank  you  Mam"  was  not  pri- 
marily constructed  with  a  view  to  breaking  down  a  man's  reli- 
gious faith.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  drain  the  road, 
by  digging  a  ditch  across  it,  enabling  the  surface  water  to  pursue 
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a  safe  course  and  escape  the  risks  which  the  traveling  public  had 
to  take.  The  "Thank  you  Mam"  was  really  a  great  invention. 
The  man  that  evolved  it  is  doubtless  dead.  If  he  drove  over  one 
at  high  speed,  any  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  guess  the 
cause  of  his  demise. 

One  feature  of  the  "Thank  you  Mam"  appeals  strongly  to 
a  physician  and  an  undertaker.  Parallel  with  the  ditch  as  it 
crosses  the  highway  at  right  angles  is  a  mound  made  up  of 
sticks,  loose  earth  and  stones  heaped  up  high.  As  one  approaches 
in  a  motor  car,  the  machine  strikes  the  mound  and  soars  up  in 
the  air.  It  then  drops  violently  into  the  ditch.  Then,  if  the 
driver  survives,  if  the  inwards  of  the  car  are  still  there,  we  move 
onward. 

In  my  humble  way  I  have  tried  to  explain  what  "Thank 
you  Mams"  are.  I  have  crossed  them  many  times.  I  have  also 
had  nervous  prostration.  "Thank  you  Mams"  leave  more  of 
an  impression  on  a  man  when  he  encounters  them  after  dark. 
Perchance  it  is  a  moonlit  Summer  night.  All  Nature  is  at  peace. 
The  car  is  purring  along  as  smoothly  as  a  dream.  The  lady  be- 
side you  is  reciting  poetry.  Suddenly  you  are  shooting  into  the 
air.  Next  you  are  lurching  violently  downward.  Then  you 
strike  hard  pan.  A  crushed  and  broken  man,  you  finally  pro- 
ceed upon  your  way.  The  lady's  neck  may  have  been  broken. 
You  are  too  dazed  to  ask. 

Recently  I  stopped  to  talk  with  some  country  neighbors 
who  were  repairing  one  of  our  unimproved  roads.  Following  a 
time-honored  custom,  they  were  scooping  mud  and  stones  from 
the  ditch  and  piling  them  in  the  center  of  the  highway,  making 
it  almost  impassable.  One  of  them  was  rounding  off  a  "Thank 
you  Mam"  as  I  came  up,  preparing  it  for  the  next  victim. 

"George,"  I  asked,  "how  long  have  you  been  building 
'Thank  you  Mams'?" 

"More'n  fifty  years,  I  guess.  I've  worked  out  my  road 
taxes  every  year  sence  about  1880." 

"What  is  a  'Thank  you  Mam'  for,  George?" 
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"What  fer?  Man  alive,  it's  fer  a  road.  How  could  you 
dreen  a  road  without  it?  Listen,  boys;  he  wants  to  know  what 
a  'Thank  you  Mam's'  fer!" 

"Dinged  ef  I  know,"  said  Peter  Lingenfelter. 

"I  allers  thought  it  was  a  ornament,  like  Pete's  necktie," 
ventured  Bob  Rufneck. 

"What's  it  fer,"  snorted  Squire  Squeezem,  "why,  any  in- 
telligent man  orter  see.  They's  been  buildin'  'Thank  you  Mams' 
in  this  yer  township  for  more'n  a  hundred  years.  It's  a  institoo- 
shan,  like  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  orter  be  grafted  into  the 
constitoochen  of  the  grand  old  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvany." 

"That's  a  fack,"  chimed  in  Parker  Pillsbury,  "my  grand- 
daddy  built  'Thank  you  Mams'  yer  in  the  forties.  Henry  Clay 
once  druv  past  our  house,  over  a  road  of  his  fixin'.  My  grand- 
dad could  'round  off  a  'Thank  you  Mam'  purty  as  any  grave 
you  ever  see.  'Course,  he  said  'Thank  you  Mams'  was  like  whis- 
key— they  must  be  tuck  in  moderation.  Once  his  horse  fell 
over  one  and  the  old  man  was  druv  vilently  agin  a  rail  fence, 
knockin'  off  the  top  rail.   Seems  to  me  he  busted  his  leg,  too." 

Deck  Driver  was  the  last  speaker. 

"I  want  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  'Thank  you  Mam,' 
said  he.  "There's  only  a  few  of  them  left.  They  are  passing 
away,  boys — passing  away.  Well  drained  concrete  roads  don't 
call  for  them.  They  did  a  heap  of  good  in  their  day — always 
on  duty,  always  there  to  give  a  man  a  friendly  lift.  They  waited 
'round  the  bend  for  the  man  that  steps  on  the  gas,  and  they 
seldom  failed  to  get  him.  They  belong  to  the  day  of  Dobbin 
and  the  dog  under  the  wagon.  Some  poet  of  this  old  township 
should  write  the  obituary  of  the  'Thank  you  Mam.'  A  picture 
of  Parker  Pillsbury's  granddad  striking  the  rail  fence  would  look 
fine  at  the  top  of  the  page." 
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MY  WOOD  FIRE 

'Tis  pleasant  in  the  golden  glow 
To  sit  in  my  arm-chair, 

And  watch  strange  figures  come  and  go 
Within  the  embers  there. 

A  light  that  comes  in  one's  old  age 
From  my  wood  fire  streams; 

It's  heartsome-like  to  turn  the  page 
In  Life's  great  Book  of  Dreams. 

Each  log  that  burns  a  tale  recites 

Of  wild  things,  strange  and  free; 

Of  kindly  sun  and  moonlit  nights 
That  grew  into  a  tree. 

I  like  the  oak,  a  goodly  wood, 
The  stately  maple  tree; 

A  stanch  old  locust  log  is  good. 
And  tough  white  hickory. 

Upon  the  hearth  they  spark  and  roar, 
In  cheery  blaze  that  blends 

With  ripe  old  age's  precious  store — 
The  memory  of  friends. 

To-night  I  sit  within  the  glow, 
And  a  glad  peace  descends; 

No  tale  so  sweet  as  one  I  know — 
The  memory  of  friends. 
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THE  FALLING  TREE 

A  tree  is  falling  in  the  woods.  I  hear  the  crash,  and  run 
to  see.  A  great  Red  Oak  has  gone  down — a  tree  I  have  long 
known  and  loved. 

As  Edwin  Markham  says,  "there  is  a  lonesome  place  against 
the  sky,"  where  it  stood. 

A  little  stream  has  been  gnawing  at  the  base  of  my  Red 
Oak,  and  I  have  noted  that  the  giant  has  been  leaning  more  and 
more.  Now,  gravity  has  brought  him  down  while  still  in  his 
prime.  I  should  judge  he  had  seen  a  round  hundred  years 
pass  by. 

I  shall  miss  the  Red  Oak.  He  grew  not  far  from  the  spring 
that  supplies  our  drinking  water  —  a  romantic  spot  in  a  deep 
ravine.  The  forest  grows  densely  there.  In  midsummer's  hot- 
test days  the  place  is  sweet  and  cool.  A  great  hill  rises  abruptly 
from  the  ravine.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  there  and  look  up  through 
the  mass  of  green  foliage.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  is  beau- 
tiful. Sometimes  I  glimpse  a  white  fleecy  cloud  as  it  floats  over- 
head. Once  I  saw  an  aeroplane  drift  by,  like  an  enormous 
Snake  Feeder. 

Near  the  base  of  my  Red  Oak  a  fat  Ground  Hog  lived;  in- 
deed, I  trust  he  lives  there  still.  While  I  never  really  had  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  him,  I  considered  him  a  friend.  He 
had  a  burrow  under  a  great  rock.  Often  I  have  seen  him  solemn- 
ly sitting  there,  contemplating  me  as  if  I  were  some  strange 
beast.  What  he  thought  of  me  is  not  recorded.  My  thought  of 
him  was  quite  pleasant.  He  was  a  lazy,  easy-going  fellow,  and 
I  doubt  whether  in  all  his  life  he  had  ever  said  an  unkind  word 
to  his  wife. 

Squirrels  loved  my  Red  Oak  tree,  as  I  did.  I  think  some 
of  them  had  a  permanent  residence  there.  Birds  nested  on  the 
far-reaching  limbs.    Migrant  birds  found  refuge  there,  a  stop- 
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ping-place  on  their  long  journeys.  The  good  old  tree  had  a 
place  in  the  world,  and  he  filled  it  long  and  well. 

Now,  my  Red  Oak  lies  among  the  rocks  and  mould  from 
which  he  sprung.  Out  of  his  decay,  new  growth  will  appear. 
Life  seems  to  move  in  endless  circles.  What  we  do  not  know 
about  it  would  fill  more  books  than  have  ever  been  written. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  my  ignorance.  I  am  merely  a 
child,  playing  in  the  sunshine.  I  only  know  I  love  life  as  it  is 
manifest  in  men  and  in  the  great  world  of  Nature.  The  mys- 
tery of  it  attracts  me.  The  beauty  of  it  thrills  me.  The  majesty 
of  it  makes  me  thank  God  every  day  that  I  have  lived  and  loved 
and  played  my  little  part  in  the  great  drama. 


THE  OLD  FARM  PATH 

The  old  farm  path  has  almost  vanished  now. 

By  weeds  and  hawthorn  thickets  overgrown; 

The  land-slips  have  obscured  it,  and  the  plow, 

The  woods  again  have  claimed  it  for  their  own. 

The  busy  feet  that  trod  it,  where  are  they; 

The  willing  feet  that  came  in  rain  or  sun? 
Upon  the  hills  their  footfalls  died  away — 

The  journey  of  my  boyhood  friends  is  done. 

It  seems  so  strange!  The  path  their  toil  had  graded 
Up  sideling  hill  slopes  and  through  forest  green, 

Led  at  sunset  through  a  valley  shaded, 

To  that  fair  land  we  speak  of  as  Unseen ! 

And  so  to-day  the  path  I  try  to  follow 

Through  this  neglected  farmland  wild  and  green, 
Still  leads  on  o'er  mountain  slope  and  hollow. 

To  my  lost  comrades  in  the  land  Unseen. 

On  this  old  path  a  white-haired  woman  waited, 
The  goal  of  all  life's  winding  ways  for  me; 

So  may  she  wait  for  one  now  long  belated. 
On  some  sweet  pathway  of  the  life  to  be! 
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KINDNESS 

After  all,  in  life's  final  retrospect, 

Looking  back  over  the  restless  years. 

Over  the  griefs  we  knew, 

The  triumphs  and  the  joys  that  flashed  along  the  way. 

The  dead  friendships  and  the  keen  regrets, 

The  ships  we  launched  that  never  came  to  port  again, 

What  is  it  we  remember  best. 

What  is  it  that  comes  back  to  riper  years, 

Like  Autumn  sunshine, 

Mild  and  sweet  and  blessed — 

A  glory  which  only  older  hearts  may  know? 

Is  it  not  kindness, 

Plain  human  kindness, 

Freely  given. 

Asking  no   return — 

One  thing  in  a  selfish  world 

That  bears  a  stamp  divine? 

It  may  have  come  from  friends  we  loved, 

It  may  have  come  from  folks  we  scarcely  knew, 

It  may  have  come  from  some  soiled  urchin  on  the  street. 

But  it  was  gold, 

Pure  gold, 

And  in  the  later  years 

It  comes  back  to  comfort  and  to  bless. 

And  so  I  think  that  from  life's  residuum. 
When  one's  vision  clears, 
When  false  things  pass  away, 
When  lurid  passion  burns  no  more, 
And  folly,  smiling,  goes  her  way, 
A  flower  springs  within  the  ashes, 
A  blossom  that  we  love — 
The  bloom  of  human  kindness. 

After  all,  in  life's  final  retrospect, 

After  long  and  vain  and  painful  quests, 

Do  we  not  come  back 

To  the  old  mother-love, 

The  love  of  humankind, 

The  love  of  God, 

Which  beckons  —  beckons  — 

As  we  journey  home? 
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CRAB  HOLLER 

In  going  to  Grandma  Surles'  place  in  Crab  Holler,  we 
went  by  rail  to  Industry  on  the  Ohio  River,  a  bustling  town  of 
perhaps  eighty-seven  people,  including  the  suburbs.  Some  folks 
insisted  that  Grandma's  place  should  be  called  Crab  Hollow, 
but  Bass  Brownlow,  Cy  Curry  and  other  well-informed  citizens 
said  Holler  was  correct.    Grandma  said  so  herself,  and  she  knew. 

At  Industry  we  left  the  train  and  went  down  to  the  gravel 
beach  by  the  river.  We  then  drew  a  long  breath  and  yelled, 
Over!  Over!  Over!  If  Cy  Curry,  the  ferryman,  was  awake,  he 
would  finally  shuffle  down  to  his  skiff  and  leisurely  scull  out 
into  the  river,  ejecting  tobacco  juice  at  intervals  into  the  clear 
current.  When  he  reached  our  side  of  the  river,  and  found  only 
two  small  boys  waiting  to  be  ferried  across,  he  would  likely  say: 

"Dern  my  skin,  I  thought  I'd  git  a  passenger!" 

Pulling  slowly  out  into  the  stream  again,  he  was  apt  to 
drop  his  oars,  get  out  a  big  Barlow  knife  and  amputate  an  inch 
or  two  of  tobacco  from  an  enormous  brown  plug.  In  this  sim- 
ple manner  he  raised  steam  for  the  voyage.  As  I  recall,  he  was  a 
silent  man,  but  when  he  emitted  any  language  it  was  apt  to  be 
lurid.  I  once  handed  him  a  Canadian  silver  dime  to  pay  for 
my  passage  and  to  compensate  him  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  his 
jaw,  which  seemed  to  keep  time  with  the  oars.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  chronicle  what  he  said.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  juice  that  came  out  with  the  words.  But  it 
was  the  only  dime  I  had. 

Once  on  the  farther  shore,  three  miles  of  dusty  highway 
intervened  between  the  river  and  Crab  Holler.  Country  folks 
called  it  three  miles,  anyway.  Cy  Curry  said  he  reckoned  it  was 
furder,  but  Grandma  said  if  you  took  the  Cut-Off  it  was  just 
about  three  miles.  The  Cut-Off  led  over  a  hill  straight  up  on 
one  side  and  leaning  out  beyond  the  perpendicular    (or  so  it 
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seemed  to  me)  on  the  other  side.  Grandpa  Surles  said  that,  in 
his  honest  opinion,  it  was  the  most  dod-gasted  piece  of  road  he 
ever  see! 

Grandma  Surles  was  not  really  my  Grandma  —  she  was 
the  Grandma  of  my  chum  Charley  Gracey,  who  took  me  oul  to 
see  her.  She  was  the  kindest  woman  that  ever  lived.  Well,  may- 
be my  mother  was  just  about  as  kind,  and  in  later  years  my  wife 
was  mighty  kind  to  me,  too.  Some  women  have  a  habit  of  be- 
ing kind.  I  think  it's  a  very  good  habit  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

I  can  see  the  light  in  Grandma's  eyes  yet,  as  we  drew  near 
her  little  home  in  Crab  Holler.  A  plain  cottage  by  the  creek, 
but  clean,  tidy  and  homy.  Not  often  in  this  life  do  boys  get  a 
welcome  like  hers.  When  I  cut  my  great  toe  almost  off  with  a 
sharp  spade,  she  bound  up  the  wound  and  nursed  me.  When  a 
bull  chased  me  out  of  a  pasture  over  a  high  rail  fence  into  a 
thicket  of  blackberry  bushes,  she  pieced  me  together  again.  When 
Charley,  my  chum,  fell  out  of  the  cherry  tree  and  ruined  the 
new  chicken  house,  she  patched  him  up.  Grandma  had  sorter 
hoped  that  Charley  would  miss  the  chicken  house,  but  his  de- 
scent from  the  cherry  tree  was  so  abrupt  and  so  rapid  that  he  had 
crashed  through  the  roof  before  he  observed  it.  Some  boys  are 
so  heedless. 

Was  there  ever  sweeter  corn  than  Grandma  Surles  raised  in 
her  garden?  Could  anybody  make  better  jelly  roll  than  hers? 
Was  there  ever  a  cheerier  fireside,  with  Grandma  sitting  there  at 
her  mending  and  knitting? 

In  all  reverence  and  kindliness  let  me  bow  my  head  and 
thank  God  that  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  her  and  to 
love  her. 
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THE  COUNTRY  STORE 

I  confess  I  like  a  country  store.  It  is  not  a  mere  place  for 
trading.  Neighbors  meet  there  to  gossip,  exchange  views  and 
argue.  The  traits  of  human  nature  come  to  the  surface  there.  In 
the  country  churches  folks  never  seemed  quite  themselves.  They 
were  quiet  and  subdued.  In  the  store  they  stood  revealed  in 
their  real  garb.   There  I  came  to  know  them  well. 

I  recall  many  country  stores  I  knew  in  boyhood,  along  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers.  I  grew  familiar  with  the  stores  at 
Stoops  Ferry,  Industry,  Kennerdell,  Templeton,  and  other  iso- 
lated places.  These  stores,  while  widely  separated,  had  much  in 
common.    They  reflected  the  life  of  the  community  admirably. 

I  liked  to  sit  there  of  a  Winter  evening  and  watch  the  cus- 
tomers drift  in.  There  was  usually  an  immense  "egg"  stove  in 
the  center  of  the  big  room,  and  at  times  it  grew  red  hot.  Chairs 
were  ranged  'round  it,  and  there  the  wit  and  wisdom  gathered 
to  settle  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  I  marked  how  cheerfully 
the  men  spurted  tobacco  juice  upon  the  heated  surface  of  the 
stove.  There  was  a  freedom  and  an  abandon  about  it  that  was 
truly  democratic.  It  was  a  picturesque  habit  that  had  excited 
the  wonder  of  visitors  like  Charles  Dickens,  Harriet  Martineau 
and  other  fastidious  foreigners. 

Odd  characters  at  times  gathered  'round  the  old  "egg" 
stove.  One  man  I  recall  who  always  waved  the  index  finger  of 
his  right  hand  in  the  air  as  he  talked — a  long,  gnarly,  dirty  fin- 
ger. That  index  finger  had  been  educated  to  express  warning, 
disgust,  indignation  and  delight.  It  settled  many  a  heated  dis- 
cussion. A  club  could  not  have  been  more  effective.  To  my 
knowledge,  it  was  never  clean. 

Another  man  I  remember  could  not  talk  until  he  had  fired 
a  broadside  at  the  stove.  His  ideas  seemed  to  be  penned  up 
until  released  in  this  simple  and  spectacular  way.    It  was  really 
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unsafe  when  the  explosion  occurred.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
Cataract  of  Lodore,  which  spurts  torrents  over  the  community. 
Of  course,  the  odor  was  different. 

A  most  interesting  character  was  Jake  Jolly.  He  had  a 
laugh  that  was  purely  original.  It  started  in  a  gentle,  cooing 
way,  gradually  rising  to  a  climax.  At  the  conclusion,  it  burst 
into  a  snort  that  shook  the  goods  on  the  shelves.  The  effect  was 
startling.    Jake  could  not  argue.    He  just  laughed. 

Another  odd  character  was  "Doctor"  Downem.  He  was 
sad,  silent  and  bilious.  He  sat  with  his  chair  tilted  back  against 
the  counter,  his  eyes  half  closed,  the  picture  of  woe.  Folks  said 
he  resembled  the  store  tomcat,  but  tommy  sometimes  smiled  and 
the  "Doctor"  never  did.  Most  abruptly,  the  "Doctor"  would 
often  project  himself  into  a  discussion  with  a  quotation  from 
Jerutio  or  Jayhawkius  (his  favorite  authors)  ,  with  electrical  ef- 
fect. Of  course,  nobody  knew  what  it  meant.  Some  ignorant 
folks  had  never  even  heard  of  Jerutio. 

I  liked  to  listen  to  these  wise  discussions,  which  covered 
the  universe  and  other  sections  of  our  glorious  country.  Some- 
times, in  groping  for  facts  or  figures,  they  appealed  to  me.  Often 
I  had  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  was  not  more  familiar  with  Jay- 
hawkius and  other  noted  writers,  but  I  fear  I  was  too  young  to 
appreciate  their  wisdom. 

Robert  Thompson's  country  store  at  Templeton  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  near  Kittanning,  was  a  pleasant  place  to  visit. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  a  white-haired,  venerable  man,  gentle,  kind- 
ly, and  simple-minded  as  a  child.  His  cheery  greeting  made  one 
feel  at  home.  Of  warm  Summer  afternoons  he  was  wont  to  lie 
down  on  the  counter,  his  head  pillowed  on  a  bale  of  goods,  and 
snooze  there  quietly  and  peacefully.  An  old  cat  that  he  loved 
often  stole  in  beside  him,  dozing  with  her  master.  The  few  cus- 
tomers that  came  in  tip-toed  quietly  about.  The  proprietor  and 
the  cat  napping  in  the  warm  Summer  afternoon!  There  you 
have  the  spirit  of  the  old  country  store — very  human,  very  un- 
conventional, very  pleasant. 
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"AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  " 

There's  a  home  on  wooded  heights  commanding, 

That  overlooks  a  landscape  far  and  fair; 
Against  the  sky  its  structure  clear  outstanding, 
,        Weaves  on  the  hills  the  lines  of  beauty  there. 

One  likes  the  name,  so  like  Will  Shakespeare's  jesting, 
His  comradeship,  his  manner,  quaint  and  free; 

And  oft  at  eve  the  glow  of  sunset  resting 
Upon  that  home,  suggests  his  poetry. 

One  likes  the  air  of  those  broad  hallways  spacious, 
The  sense  of  comfort  and  the  wholesome  cheer; 

The  welcome  there  seems  ever  true  and  gracious — 
A  part,  indeed,  of  that  home's  atmosphere. 

One  likes  the  view  that  to  far  regions  stretches. 
O'er  rolling  hill  and  vale  in  prospect  wide; 

A  charm  is  there  when  each  fair  Autumn  sketches 
Its  dream  of  color  on  the  countryside. 

The  charm  of  friendship  lingers  there  in  blessing, 

The  homelike  warmth,  the  graceful  arts  that  please; 

About  its  portals,  as  good  angels  pressing, 
A  genial  host  of  happy  memories. 

A  stately  home  on  that  high  site  commanding, 
As  seen  afar,  a  mansion  in  the  air; 

Against  the  sky  in  fair  proportions  standing, 
It  weaves  the  charm  of  classic  beauty  there. 
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SEWICKLEY,  THE  VALLEY  OF  SWEET  WATER 

Long  forgotten  years  ago,  some  unknown  red  Indian  gave 
Sewickley  the  pleasant  name  it  bears,  for  the  reason  that  the  for- 
est there  was  plentifully  supplied  with  sugar  maple  trees.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Indian  was  a  poet;  he  loved  that  beautiful  val- 
ley. It  would  also  appear  that  he  had  a  sweet  tooth,  even  as 
you  and  I. 

Two  clear  streams  here  enter  the  Ohio  River,  not  very  far 
apart.  We  call  them  the  Big  and  Little  Sewickley  Creeks.  They 
flow  down  from  the  beautiful  hill  country  north  of  the  river, 
through  romantic  deeply  wooded  valleys.  In  the  Indian  times, 
brook  trout  doubtless  abounded  in  these  streams,  and  as  a  boy 
I  caught  "shiners"  and  perch  there. 

Despite  the  ravages  which  what  we  call  civilization  inflicts 
upon  a  landscape,  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Water  still  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  charm.  Wooded  hills  still  smile  down  upon  the 
lowlands  where  the  village  stands,  and  from  the  heights  one 
overlooks  a  picturesque  land.  Of  a  Summer  evening  as  one  mo- 
tors through  the  ravines  the  coolness  and  fragrance  of  the  hard- 
wood forest  float  down  upon  him  as  a  blessing. 

It  is  still  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Water  and  fragrant  woods. 
The  many  beautiful  homes  that  crown  the  heights  give  the  land- 
scape a  charm  of  their  own.  It  is  a  green  land  which  finds  its 
way  into  one's  heart,  and  keeps  a  place  there. 

Rudyard  Kipling  once  visited  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  was 
not  pleased  with  it.  The  Stock  Yards  were  especially  repugnant 
to  him.  He  wrote  of  his  experiences  in  his  usual  direct  and  vig- 
orous English  way.  Journeying  East  from  Chicago,  he  so- 
journed for  a  time  with  a  friend  in  Sewickley.  The  quiet  and 
beauty  of  the  place  delighted  him.  Under  names  which  are 
quite  foreign  to  those  places  he  wrote  of  Sewickley  and  the 
quaint  old  village  of  Economy,  locating  them  on  the  Mononga- 
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hela  River.  One  may  readily  recognize  the  picture  he  paints  of 
the  Valley  of  Sweet  Water,  where  he  rested  and  washed  the  taint 
of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  from  his  hands.  The  story  will  be 
found  among  his  American  sketches,  "O'er  Land  and  Sea." 

Sewicklcy  was  never  a  frontier  post,  but  historic  old  Logs- 
town  was  located  just  below  it.  It  was  a  village  on  the  Beaver 
Road  (now  the  Lincoln  Highway),  over  which  many  thou- 
sands of  emigrants  passed  on  their  way  to  the  West.  Conestoga 
wagons  were  once  a  familiar  sight  on  the  streets.  The  Ohio 
River  steamboats  passed  by  its  doors.  Later,  great  railway  lines 
occupied  the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Sewickley  was  the  home  of  Ethelbert  Nevin,  a  true  musi- 
cian whose  melody  still  echoes  in  our  land.  The  "Rosary"  and 
the  "Narcissus"  still  have  place  in  our  hearts.  The  village  is 
proud  of  Nevin,  but  not  yet  has  there  been  any  public  evidence 
of  it.  Stephen  C.  Foster  has  been  honored  with  a  monument  in 
Highland  Park,  Pittsburgh  (a  partial  recognition),  but  Nevin's 
genius  still  remains  unrecognized  in  the  community  that  gave 
him  birth. 

Some  day  we  trust  to  see  a  suitable  memorial  erected  in  his 
honor  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Water. 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  until  recently  has  been  a  resident 
of  Sewickley — a  daughter  of  whom  the  village  is  proud. 

Throughout  the  years  Sewickley  has  still  remained  a  vil- 
lage, preserving  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  a  small  communi- 
ty. The  homes  still  have  their  gardens  and  their  green  surround- 
ings. There  are  few  factories.  There  are  fine  driveways,  but  no 
trolley  lines.  Outsiders  speak  of  it  as  "Exclusive  Sewickley."  I 
like  to  call  it  Beautiful  Sewickley. 
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THE  WAVEY-TOP 

Shells  are  not  as  much  alive  as  birds  and  butterflies,  but  I 
know  more  about  them,  because  for  two  Summers  I  have  lived  at 
La  Jolla,  California,  and  watched  them  in  the  little  pools  at  low 
tide. 

La  Jolla  is  so  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  you  can  reach  out 
your  hand  and  touch  it.  Only,  you  must  watch  out,  or  you  will 
get  your  feet  wet. 

Last  Summer  I  mounted  shells  on  little  trays  for  Christmas 
presents.  I  found  that  live  shells  are  the  prettiest.  Live  shells 
are  the  shells  that  have  the  live  things  inside  when  you  pick  them 
up.  Dead  shells  have  nothing  inside,  unless  maybe  a  little  sand. 
Live  shells  are  always  brighter  and  more  beautiful. 

One  day,  I  found  a  little  Wavey-top  shell  no  bigger  than 
the  end  of  a  baby's  finger.  He  was  walking  about  in  a  little 
pool  on  the  beach,  quite  alone.  I  picked  him  up  and  took  him 
home  with  me,  leaving  him  on  the  dresser  among  some  dead 
shells.  The  Wavey-top  crawled  to  the  edge  and  fell  off,  but  I 
put  him  back  again.  I  did  not  know  he  was  trying  to  get  back 
to  the  sea. 

Next  morning,  the  Wavey-top  was  gone.  I  could  not  find 
him  anywhere.  We  started  down  to  the  beach  for  our  morning 
bath,  and  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  found  the 
Wavey-top.  He  had  crawled  a  long  way  for  a  shell  no  bigger 
than  the  end  of  a  baby's  finger,  and  had  died  when  he  could  see 
the  waves,  if  he  knew  how  to  see.  I  wondered  how  he  knew 
the  way  back  to  the  ocean. 

Poor  little  Wavey-top!  He  loved  the  ocean,  just  as  I  do.  I 
wished  I  had  left  him  alone  in  the  little  pool  on  the  beach. 

Since  then,  I  do  not  gather  live  shells.  The  dead  shells  are 
pretty  enough. 
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This  is  the  story  of  Wavey-top.  Mamma  says  he  had 
crawled  one  hundred  feet  before  he  died.  Just  a  little  farther  on, 
he  could  have  reached  the  waves.  When  I  bathe  there,  or  gather 
shells  at  low  tide,  I  often  think  of  Wavey-top. 


This  pathetic  story  of  Wavey-top  comes  from  the  pen  of 
a  little  ten-year-old  California  girl,  whose  home  is  in  a  cottage 
at  La  Jolla,  overlooking  the  blue  Pacific. 
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CAPTAIN  HARRY  BRINKER 

I  would  like  to  picture  the  Captain  as  I  knew  him.  Orig- 
inal, opinionated,  strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  one  was  drawn 
to  him  because  of  his  humor  and  his  kindliness.  I  had  known 
him  from  childhood. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Captain,  he  was  commander  of  the 
good  Ohio  River  packet,  Sultana,  famous  for  the  elegance  of  its 
equipment  and  the  excellence  of  its  diet.  In  the  cabin  of  that 
well-remembered  boat,  where  all  might  see  them,  were  inscribed 
the  words: 

"This  is  home,  with  friends  around  you; 
We  will  soon  be  there." 

The  Captain  treated  his  passengers  as  guests.  It  was  worth 
while  to  sit  at  his  table  and  see  him  do  the  honors.  Big  in  heart 
and  stature,  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  genial,  jovial,  kindly — he  was 
my  boyish  ideal  of  a  captain. 

When  he  retired,  he  spent  his  old  age  at  a  comfortable  little 
home  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  Pittsburgh.  The  house  stood  on 
a  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  He  had  placed  a  great  oaken  bench 
at  a  point  where  it  commanded  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
water.  An  umbrella-like  roof  shielded  him  from  the  rain.  There 
he  often  sat  and  watched  the  passing  river  craft. 

The  Ohio  River  was  the  Captain's  great  theme.  He  knew 
it  intimately  and  loved  it  well.  Every  island,  towhead,  sand-bar 
and  riffle  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  were  objects  of  interest  to 
him.  He  knew  the  story  of  the  river,  its  boats  and  its  people. 
The  decline  of  river  navigation  grieved  him  bitterly.  To  the 
last  day  he  lived,  he  predicted  that  the  Ohio  would  come  to  its 
own  again,  and  it  would  seem  now  that  his  prophecy  is  likely 
to  come  true. 

At  one  time  in  his  career,  the  Captain  had  been  a  mate  on 
a  river  steamer.    This  doubtless  accounted  for  a  certain  warmth 
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— a  peculiar  positiveness — in  his  speech.  At  times,  he  used  lan- 
guage which  cannot  be  quoted  in  its  entirety.  It  was  picturesque, 
the  meaning  was  clear,  but  the  expressions  were  too  dynamic  for 
use  in  the  drawing-room.  Each  word  was  a  club,  each  sentence 
a  fusillade. 

The  Captain  chewed  tobacco.  It  came  to  him  in  plaits  of 
great  length,  and  he  hewed  it  off  as  a  man  hews  timber.  He  ex- 
pectorated into  a  great  brass  cuspidore  fashioned  after  the  form 
of  a  turtle,  a  quaint  and  ingenious  design.  At  a  distance  of  say 
ten  feet,  he  seldom  missed  the  turtle.  The  accuracy  of  his  aim 
was  astonishing.  Only  in  exciting  moments  did  he  miss,  in 
which  case  he  was  apt  to  apologize.  To  the  end  he  remained  the 
courteous,  dignified  Captain  of  the  stately  steamer  Sultana. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of  the  Captain's  old 
brass  turtle.    I  would  like  to  own  it. 

The  Captain  had  served  in  the  Civil  War.  When  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  he  was  stationed  in  Washington  and 
was  at  Ford's  Theater  the  night  the  President  was  shot.  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  had  him  repeat  the  story.  He  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  young  comrade  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  theater.  When  he  heard  the  shot  and  saw  Wilkes  Booth 
leap  on  the  stage,  he  at  first  thought  it  was  part  of  the  play. 
When  he  saw  what  had  really  occurred,  he  and  his  young  com- 
rade mounted  the  stage  and  ran  to  the  rear  of  the  theater,  hoping 
to  intercept  the  assassin.  Booth  was  not  in  sight,  but  they  heard 
the  clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  cobblestones  in  the  alley. 
That  was  all. 

"I  was  too  young  then  to  fully  understand  it,"  said  the 
Captain,  "but  as  the  years  have  gone  by  Lincoln  has  seemed 
closer  and  closer  to  me.  Why,  damn  it,  he  is  one  of  my  family. 
I  bow  my  head  in  reverence  when  I  think  of  him." 

The  Captain  was  strict  in  his  religious  views.  His  was  a 
simple  creed.  Any  man  that  paid  his  debts,  did  not  cheat  or 
gamble,  treated  women  with  due  respect,  and  said  his  prayers, 
was  headed  for  the  Heavenly  Port. 
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From  the  Captain's  viewpoint,  there  were  two  kinds  of 
liars — fool  liars  and  damnable  liars.  The  most  damnable  lie 
was  to  deceive  a  friend. 

"By  the  eternal  God,  I  never  did  it!"  said  the  Captain,  and 
I  believe  he  spoke  the  truth. 

He  had  married  only  once.  When  his  wife  died,  he 
mourned  for  her  sincerely. 

"She  was  a  good  woman,"  he  observed.  "Do  you  know 
how  I  selected  her?  I  looked  for  just  one  virtue — could  she  cook? 
I  never  knew  a  good  cook  that  was  not  an  honest  woman.  And 
man  alive,  I  never  found  Mary's  equal.  Her  noodle  soup  and  her 
strawberry  shortcake  were  poems.  No  frills  on  her  cooking,  no 
French  names,  no  flummery.  Plain  diet,  done  to  a  turn.  Bis- 
cuits that  melted  in  your  mouth,  huckleberry  pie  that  tasted  like 
huckleberries,  roast  chicken  and  turkey  that  filled  a  man  with 
joy.   O,  I  miss  Mary — yes,  I  do!" 

There  on  the  bluff,  on  his  oak  bench  overlooking  the  river, 
still  in  my  remembrance  I  see  the  Captain.  Often  he  reads  his 
daily  paper  there,  and  sometimes  he  dozes  in  the  warm  afternoon 
sunshine.  The  whistle  of  a  passing  boat  is  sure  to  waken  him, 
for  he  must  note  her  name  and  comment  on  her  lading.  The 
wind  from  his  well-beloved  river  sometimes  tosses  his  hat  on  the 
grass,  or  scatters  his  newspaper  among  the  bushes.  He  likes  to 
feel  the  fresh  air  against  his  cheek,  as  he  was  wont  to  feel  it  on 
the  deck  of  his  boat. 

A  picture  of  serene  old  age.  An  old  man  dreaming  by  the 
river  which  had  become  a  part  of  his  life  and  thought. 

Dear  old  Captain  Brinker! 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Not  until  he  passed  the  portal 
Of  the  unseen  land  to  be 

Did  we  deem  his  work  immortal — 
In  his  death  he  set  us  free! 

Not  until  his  work  was  ended, 

When  in  grief  our  eyes  grew  dim- 
When  the  tears  of  millions  blended, 
Then,  in  love,  we  turned  to  him! 

Through  this  man  of  honest  dealing, 
Christ-like  spirit,  open  hand, 

Then  we  saw  God's  plan  revealing — 
Slowly,  now,  we  understand! 

Then  we  saw  a  great  ideal, 

Shaped  by  his  true  master  hand. 

Of  a  Union  broad  and  real — 
Slowly,  now,  we  understand! 

Still  it  glows — a  prophet's  vision, 
Of  a  Union  yet  to  be, 

Spite  of  hate  and  men's  derision — 
Lincoln's  death  has  set  us  free! 

Union  of  these  states  forever, 

Firmly  knit  in  heart  and  hand; 

Union  through  his  soul's  endeavor — 
God  help  us  to  understand! 
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WEEDS 


In  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  through  this  pleasant  world 
of  ours,  I  have  met  a  great  many  weeds.  I  have  observed  that 
weeds  are  more  plentiful  than  sweet  corn,  yet  we  have  a  rich 
plenty  of  corn.  Hence  I  infer  that  weeds  have  their  own  place 
in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

Some  weeds  I  attack  with  a  hoe,  and  some  I  love  as  dear 
friends. 

Many  weeds  are  pirates  and  banditti.  Their  seeds  blow  in 
from  the  unknown,  taking  root  among  our  corn.  We  know 
little  about  them.  We  fight  with  them,  trample  them  under  foot, 
destroy  them — but  each  season  brings  a  bountiful  new  crop. 
Naturalists  tell  me  many  weeds  are  of  European  origin — emi- 
grants that  we  could  not  bar. 

I  have  said  that  I  like  some  weeds.  There  is  Life  Everlast- 
ing— I  gather  it  in  the  Fall  and  dry  it.  I  like  its  pungent  odor. 
Our  grandmothers  said  it  had  medicinal  qualities.  The  Econo- 
mies used  it  in  the  manufacture  of  "bitters,"  I  believe,  along 
with  Boneset  and  other  vegetable  ingredients. 

And  Pennyroyal — dare  I  call  it  a  weed — the  dainty,  grace- 
ful, odorous  little  plant?  I  often  bring  a  wisp  of  it  into  the 
house.  It  grows  plentifully  on  our  old  John  Denning  farm, 
and  the  odor  brings  back  pleasant  memories. 

Often,  in  cutting  grass,  I  encounter  Sweet  Myrrh,  which 
grows  abundantly  among  our  weeds.  The  odor  of  this  plant  al- 
ways suggests  to  me  the  old-fashioned  home  in  the  country, 
where  one  found  the  "simples"  that  were  part  and  portion  of 
the  household  economy.  Catnip  is  in  the  same  category,  and 
Calamus  and  Pennyroyal.  All  have  their  distinctive  odor.  All 
are  wild,  uncultivated  plants. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sweeter  odor  among  the  weeds  than 
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that  of  Sweet  Myrrh.    I  like  to  brush  against  the  plant  to  get  its 
fragrance. 

The  Mints — Spearmint  and  Peppermint — how  eloquent 
they  are  of  our  old  farm  life  in  Western  Pennsylvania!  We  have 
a  great  patch  of  spearmint  on  our  place,  and  in  the  morning 
when  the  dew  is  on  it  the  odor  is  a  delight  to  me.  Visitors  like 
to  take  a  sprig  of  it  home  with  them. 

Goldenrod  is  the  bane  of  the  farmer,  and  yet  I  love  it.  Our 
roadsides  glow  with  its  richness.  We  have  several  varieties  of  it, 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  beauty.  It  adds  charm  to  our  coun- 
tryside which  has  always  appealed  to  me. 

There  is  a  little  plant  on  our  place  which  is  locally  called 
the  Dixmont  weed.  Dixmont  is  a  nearby  asylum  for  the  insane. 
This  weed  steals  quietly  into  one's  garden,  so  coy,  so  innocent, 
so  apparently  harmless,  that  many  are  deceived.  It  clings  closely 
to  the  ground,  bearing  a  small  white  bloom  and  an  evil  reputa- 
tion. It  flourishes  like  a  bad  habit,  having  countless  roots  that 
come  to  stay.  One  must  get  down  on  his  knees  to  pull  it,  and 
many  worthy  folks  are  unaccustomed  to  that  posture. 

Neglect  your  weed-pulling  for  a  brief  period,  and  the  Dix- 
mont weed  takes  possession.  It  is  arrogant,  persistent  and  covet- 
ous— all  human  qualities.  I  confess  that  I  have  a  savage  desire 
to  destroy  it. 

Does  anybody  love  the  Ragweed,  the  Burdock,  the  Plan- 
tain and  such  garden  pests,  I  wonder?  We  battle  with  them  sea- 
son by  season,  and  it  is  usually  a  drawn  fight.  We  never  conquer 
them.  I  see  one  good  thing  that  comes  out  of  them.  In  their 
decay  they  make  soil  where  Roses  and  Peonies  may  be  grown. 

A  tall,  graceful  weed  grows  on  our  place  which  I  cannot 
name.  Nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  classify  it.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles an  exaggerated  Ragweed,  growing  fully  ten  feet  tall  and 
quite  thick.  I  sometimes  proudly  exhibit  it  to  visitors  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  my  intensive  cultivation  produces.  I  raise  a  large 
crop  each  year.  My  Golden  Bantam  Corn  may  fail,  but  my  big 
weed  never  does. 
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I  do  not  like  the  Pokeberry  weed,  but  the  young  tender 
shoots  make  excellent  "greens."  As  a  boy,  I  used  to  relish  the 
sourness  of  Sheep  Sorrel,  a  weed  I  seldom  see  now.  Doubtless, 
there  are  many  weeds  that  might  serve  as  food,  did  we  but  know 
their  virtue. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  horse  which  often  hauls  me  up  the 
steep  hill  to  our  place  eats  Poison  Ivy  with  a  relish.  He  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  any  evil  effects  from  this  strange  diet.  I  am  told 
that  cows  eat  it,  too. 

There  is  an  eternal  conflict  between  Men  and  Weeds,  which 
has  endured  through  the  ages.  Each  year  the  Weeds  flaunt  their 
banners  and  enter  the  fray.  Some  of  their  banners  are  beautiful. 
I  love  the  white  bloom  of  the  Daisies  in  our  fields,  the  red  ban- 
ner of  the  Thistle  and  the  flame  of  the  Iron  Weed. 

Were  they  rare  plants,  we  would  plant  them  in  our  gar- 
dens.  But  they  are  weeds — just  weeds. 

I  use  the  names  of  weeds  as  we  know  them  locally.  As  we 
grow  more  familiar  with  them,  we  learn  that  some  of  them  are 
friends.  Any  plant  that  delights  the  eye  is  of  some  use  in  the 
world. 
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THE  ABANDONED  GARDEN 

About  a  half  century  ago,  a  dwelling  stood  on  our  property 
which  had  disappeared  when  the  place  came  into  our  possession. 
The  cut  stones  of  the  old  foundation  are  still  scattered  under  a 
tall  wild  cherry  tree  that  has  grown  there  since  the  house  fell 
into  decay.  On  the  slope  nearby  there  was  a  garden,  but  the  for- 
est has  crept  over  it,  reclaiming  the  ground  it  had  once  been 
forced  to  surrender. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  the  garden  plants  would 
long  since  have  disappeared,  choked  out  by  the  return  of  the  na- 
tive forest.  But  it  is  not  so.  A  few  tall  stalks  of  Asparagus 
grow  to  maturity  and  seed  there  every  Fall,  despite  the  heavy 
native  growth  about  them.  Another  plant  called  Meehania  has 
run  wild  and  grows  in  profusion — a  plant  with  a  green-and- 
white  leaf,  somewhat  resembling  the  "Snow-on-the-Mountain" 
of  Colorado.  It  bears  an  odd  pink  bloom  which  first  attracted 
my  attention.  I  took  a  sprig  of  it  to  the  curator  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  and  he  at  once  recognized  it. 

Once  I  found  among  the  grass  in  the  abandoned  garden  a 
strange  star-shaped  white  flower,  which  I  took  also  to  the  Car- 
negie Museum  for  classification.  I  thought  I  had  found  a  rare 
thing — a  flowering  grass.  The  curator  smiled.  He  had  seen  the 
plant  in  Palestine.  It  was  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  common 
enough  in  our  modern  gardens.  It  is  still  growing  wild  in  our 
ancient  garden,  no  longer  an  alien,  but  as  much  attached  to  the 
soil  as  a  Violet  or  a  Trillium. 

Phlox  still  grows  in  the  garden,  a  sturdy  plant  which  seems 
to  love  the  wild.  Great  masses  of  it  cover  the  slope.  It  bears  a 
pink  bloom  and  has  a  pleasing  fragrance. 

On  the  garden  slope  there  is  a  clump  of  Lilacs  which  has  a 
history.    These  bushes  encircle  the  grave  of  a  mother  and  child. 
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A  large  hickory  tree  now  grows  directly  over  their  resting  place. 
We  did  not  know  the  story  of  this  grave  until  recently.  One 
day,  a  party  of  men  and  women  called  upon  us.  They  were 
from  California,  and  their  people  had  once  lived  on  our  place. 
They  were  looking  for  the  grave,  and  I  led  them  to  it.  They 
told  me  the  story  of  the  mother  and  babe.  Both  had  died  of 
small-pox  on  the  lonely  farm  among  the  hills,  and  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  bury  them  near  the  home,  which  was  soon 
after  abandoned. 

The  old  garden  has  its  story — a  narrative  of  thrift,  of  pa- 
thos, of  sacrifice,  now  half  forgotten  in  the  mists  that  gather 
'round  the  years. 
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INDIAN  RELICS 


When  I  was  a  very  young  man  I  chanced  to  form  one  of  a 
party  in  an  ascent  of  Gray's  Peak,  Colorado,  over  14,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Although  we  ascended  the  peak  in  the  month 
of  August,  the  trail  near  the  summit  traversed  a  snow  field,  and 
we  enjoyed  a  midsummer  frolic  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  Arctic 
zone.  The  climb  was  made  on  bronchos  over  a  narrow,  winding 
trail,  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  it  I  dismounted  and  led  the 
horse  to  the  summit,  fearing  disaster  on  the  steep  snow-slope. 
Jeers  and  derision  greeted  me  from  my  comrades.  I  was  de- 
nounced as  a  "tenderfoot,"  which  indeed  I  was. 

The  extreme  summit  of  the  mountain  was  quite  bare 
(doubtless  swept  clear  by  the  high  winds) ,  and  I  recall  how  I 
stood  upon  it  entranced  by  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect. 
Long's  Peak  on  the  north  and  Pike's  Peak  toward  the  south, 
with  the  intervening  summits  of  the  Snowy  Range,  were  in  plain 
view.  I  had  never  before  been  on  a  great  mountain  and  the  sight 
awed  me.  Deep  canyons  yawned  below  and  lakes  looked  upward 
like  patches  of  blue  sky.  Eagles  were  soaring  far  below  us,  and 
we  saw  a  storm-cloud  gathering  over  the  far-away  hills.  It  was 
a  sublime  and  unfamiliar  world,  and  even  yet  the  thrill  of  it 
abides  with  me. 

When  we  were  about  to  descend,  I  glanced  down  among 
the  shattered  rocks  on  the  summit  for  a  stone  to  carry  home  as 
a  trophy.  What  was  my  pleasure  to  find  on  that  lone  peak,  far 
above  timber-line,  a  broken  Indian  arrow  head! 

The  red  man,  the  real  A.merican,  had  been  there  before  us. 

At  what  had  he  shot  his  arrow,  in  that  treeless  solitude? 
As  I  went  slowly  down  the  trail,  still  leading  my  broncho,  still 
listening  to  the  jeers  of  my  comrades,  I  kept  wondering. 

And  I  am  still  wondering.  Old  Colorado  pioneers  assured 
me  the  Indian  never  climbed  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Rockies. 
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The  finding  of  an  Indian  relic  always  gives  me  pleasure. 
From  my  boyhood,  I  have  hunted  for  stone  weapons.  Some- 
times when  working  in  newly-plowed  land  in  my  garden,  or 
strolling  along  the  clay  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  I  pick  up  chips 
of  flint  where  some  red  arrow-maker  has  been  at  work.  Occa- 
sionally I  find  a  perfect  weapon — an  arrow  head  or  a  spear  point. 
More  rarely  I  have  chanced  upon  a  stone  ax.  Broken  pieces  of  an- 
cient pottery  used  to  be  quite  common  in  the  clay  banks  of  our 
rivers. 

At  one  time,  I  had  a  large  collection  of  ancient  relics.  In- 
deed, my  collection  grew  so  unwieldy  that  I  turned  it  over  to  the 
Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh,  convinced  that  no  better  dispo- 
sition could  be  made  of  it. 

I  have  reserved  a  few  arrow  heads  because  of  associations 
that  cling  to  them.  Some  were  the  gifts  of  friends.  Some  came 
from  Arizona,  Colorado,  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  At  Mammoth 
Cave,  little  black  boys  stood  by  the  roadside  and  held  up  capsfull 
for  sale.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  spear  points  I  have  ever 
seen  I  picked  up  on  our  old  John  Denning  farm.  On  the  summit 
of  Seminary  (now  Monument)  Hill  in  old  Allegheny,  I  have 
found  many  perfect  arrow  heads. 

Some  arrow  heads  are  beautiful.  It  required  skill  to  fashion 
them.  I  never  find  one  but  the  query  forms  in  my  mind,  Who 
made  it,  and  when?  What  manner  of  man  was  he?  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  could  have  woven  a  fine  romance  out  of  the  story 
of  a  flint  arrow  point. 

Emerson  says  that  Henry  Thoreau  often  picked  up  Indian 
relics  where  other  persons  would  not  have  seen  them.  It  is  a 
matter  of  observation.  Doubtless  he  would  have  heard  an  unfa- 
miliar bird  song  where  duller  ears  would  not  have  caught  it. 
His  eye  and  ear  were  trained  in  woodcraft.  Indian-like,  anything 
unusual  in  the  woods  or  fields  attracted  his  attention. 

Of  later  years,  the  relics  of  our  ancient  Americans  have 
grown  much  rarer.  In  my  boyhood  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
"flints"  as  we  called  them;  but  as  our  population  increased  many 
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collectors  entered  the  field  and  the  visible  supply  of  relics  dwin- 
dled. As  a  boy  I  used  to  like  to  search  along  the  clay  banks  of 
streams,  where  erosion  had  exposed  the  old  soil.  Sometimes  I 
found  traces  of  Indian  campfires,  with  calcined  bones  and  broken 
pottery.  On  Brunots  Island,  in  the  Ohio  River  near  Pittsburgh, 
old  stone  weapons  were  once  plentiful.  A  man  in  the  town  of 
Coraopolis,  opposite  Sewickley,  once  found  a  "cache"  under  a 
large  stump,  in  which  probably  half  a  peck  of  beautiful  arrow 
heads  were  brought  to  light.  One  of  these  weapons  is  still  in  my 
possession. 

There  are  doubtless  many  Indian  relics  still  hidden  in  the 
soil  of  our  hills  and  fields.  The  farmer's  plow,  the  erosion  of 
streams  and  excavations  of  various  kinds,  will  slowly  unearth 
them.  Rude  copper  weapons  are  sometimes  brought  to  light, 
but  it  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  find  one,  nor  did  I  ever  find 
an  Indian  pipe.  Occasionally  I  have  picked  up  curiously  fash- 
ioned beads  (wampum) ,  and  smooth  stones  with  holes  bored 
in  them,  probably  amulets. 

In  searching  for  relics  of  ancient  man  in  America,  I  learned 
a  little  of  another  story.  I  saw  the  great  beds  of  gravel  on  the 
bluffs  along  the  Ohio  River,  far  above  the  reach  of  its  highest 
floods.  I  found  rounded  stones  of  granite  among  the  river  gravel, 
which  must  have  traveled  far  from  their  native  rock.  On  old 
Seminary  Hill,  I  found  ancient  mussel  shells  deeply  bedded  in 
gravel  at  the  summit,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
our  rivers.  Slowly  the  fact  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  a 
mighty  glacial  river  had  once  swept  down  from  the  north  and 
carved  out  through  the  ages  the  Ohio  River  canyon  as  we  see  it 
to-day.  One  may  read  the  story  as  an  open  book.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment of  God's  own  narrative  of  the  Creation. 

The  story  of  our  ancient  American  is  a  tale  of  yesterday, 
although  it  extends  far  back  into  the  dim,  prehistoric  times.  The 
story  of  the  Ohio  River  canyon  is  a  tale  eons  old.  Both  have 
the  charm  of  the  unknown.    Both  lure  the  mind  into  the  mists, 
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myths  and  mysteries  of  the  past.  Both  made  their  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  my  youth. 

And  in  these  later,  calmer  days  there  is  no  tale  more  fascin- 
ating to  me  than  the  mute  narrative  of  the  Indian  weapon  picked 
up  in  the  field,  bearing  still  upon  its  face  the  impress  of  ancient 
men  and  times. 

There  is  no  stream  so  interwoven  with  my  thought  as  that 
of  the  Ohio,  rich  in  its  legends,  majestic  in  its  flow,  romantic  in 
its  memories. 
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"OLD   FITCH" 

Back  in  my  boyhood,  I  remember  a  strange  character  who 
lived  in  a  shanty  boat  on  the  river,  where  the  town  of  McKees 
Rocks  now  stands.  He  seemed  always  alone — a  morose,  com- 
panionless  man.  He  spent  much  time  on  the  river  in  his  skiff, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  stream,  inas- 
much as  he  resented  our  intrusion  on  his  stretch  of  water.  At 
times  he  would  call  to  us  in  no  uncertain  tones  to  "keep  off." 

Near  his  shanty  boat,  Chartiers  Creek  entered  the  Ohio, 
then  a  romantic  stream  draining  a  picturesque  land.  Peter  Char- 
tiers,  the  notorious  outlaw  and  freebooter,  had  lived  there  in  the 
frontier  days.  McKee's  Rocks  were  close  by,  a  rugged,  rocky 
cliff  impending  over  the  river,  with  an  ancient  mound  on  the 
summit — a  relic  of  prehistoric  America.  Brunot's  Island  lay  just 
opposite  Fitch's  rude  home,  a  large  island  then  covered  with  fine 
farms. 

On  the  present  site  of  the  McKee's  Rocks  mills,  Shingiss, 
the  Delaware  chieftain,  had  established  his  village,  and  George 
Washington  had  been  a  guest  there. 

As  boys,  it  was  our  custom  to  search  for  Indian  relics  on 
Brunot's  Island,  fish  in  the  clear  waters  of  Chartiers  Creek,  and 
to  gather  nuts  on  the  lowlands  in  the  Fall.  We  were  often  forced 
to  pass  and  repass  over  "Old  Fitch's"  domain,  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  denounced  us  as  thieves  and  trespassers. 

Sometimes,  we  saw  the  old  man  in  his  skiff,  fishing.  I  re- 
call that  one  day  we  attempted  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  pool  at 
the  foot  of  Brunot's  Island,  opposite  the  "Rocks."  We  had  a 
stone  tied  to  a  heavy  fishing  line — a  "trot  line"  we  called  it — 
and  were  reeling  it  out  when  Fitch  sculled  over  near  our  boat, 
curious  to  learn  what  we  were  doing. 

"You  can't  find  bottom  there,  you  dern  young  fools,"  he 
called  out. 

And  he  was  right;  our  line  was  too  short.    Rivermen  said 
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the  water  was  fully  one  hundred  feet  deep  in  the  pool,  and  I  can- 
not gainsay  it. 

Fitch  was  a  man  of  mystery.  Nobody  knew  much  about 
him.  Fantastic  tales  were  in  circulation.  He  was  rich  and  had 
buried  money  in  a  secret  place  near  the  old  Indian  mound.  In 
youth,  he  had  been  disappointed  in  love  and  had  sought  refuge 
in  the  life  of  a  recluse.  He  was  heard  talking  to  himself — had  he 
a  guilty  conscience?  At  times  he  was  seen  rowing  out  into  the 
river  late  at  night — upon  what  errand?  Among  the  boys  his 
name  became  a  by-word. 

The  old  man  had  a  dog  that  was  a  replica  of  himself.  Both 
had  gray  whiskers,  both  had  husky  voices,  both  hated  boys.  The 
man  and  the  dog  growled  in  the  same  key. 

Judging  from  his  language,  Fitch  had  little  education.  His 
words  flowed  freely,  it  is  true;  but  they  were  not  words  suitable 
for  publication.  His  grammar  was  faulty,  but  his  meaning  was 
always  clear.  His  Ohio  River  invectives  floated  over  the  water  to 
us  like  the  notes  of  an  angry  wasp. 

Just  how  he  lived,  folks  could  not  say.  In  those  days  he 
could  catch  fish  on  his  night-line;  the  stream  brought  him  all  the 
firewood  he  needed;  and  occasionally  at  flood  tide  he  might  sal- 
vage some  valuable  floating  property.  He  never  performed  any 
ordinary  labor,  apparently.  Very  few  had  seen  the  interior  of 
his  shanty. 

So  far  as  we  were  concerned,  he  remained  to  the  end  a  mys- 
terious old  man.  We  always  rowed  by  his  place  silently,  but  the 
dog  never  failed  to  announce  our  presence.  Looking  back 
through  the  long  interval  of  years,  I  can  still  see  the  man  and  the 
dog  there  at  the  shanty  boat  hurling  anathemas  at  our  passing 
skiff. 

For  many  years  Fitch  lived  by  the  river  he  loved.  Like  the 
"Rocks"  and  the  ancient  mound,  he  became  a  landmark.  He  did 
not  cultivate  any  friendships,  nor  did  he  make  enemies.  Folks 
just  let  him  alone.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  at  the  end  of  his 
lonely  life  the  mystery  of  his  story  was  revealed. 
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QUIRKS,  PECULIARITIES  AND  SUPERSTITIONS 

An  old  lady  who  once  lived  with  us  saw  the  end  of  a  rain- 
bow under  our  big  walnut  tree.  To  her  dying  day  she  averred 
there  was  some  treasure  buried  near,  but  we  never  searched  for  it. 
We  are  not  avaricious  and  really  care  little  for  wealth.  Recently, 
however,  by  the  merest  accident,  I  found  among  the  high  grass 
in  that  identical  spot  a  nest  with  thirteen  beautiful  white  eggs  in 
it.  The  old  lady's  faith  was  justified.  At  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
there  was  gold.  That  very  year  eggs  soared  to  one  dollar  per 
dozen. 

Once  our  dog  howled  most  dismally  all  night.  I  inferred 
that  he  must  be  cold  or  lonesome.  But  no;  the  old  lady  insisted 
it  was  a  sign,  a  portent,  a  prophecy.  Somebody  was  going  to 
die.  Sure  enough,  eleven  years  later,  on  or  about  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  dog's  howl,  the  old  lady  passed  away.  Meantime,  the 
dog  had  ceased  howling,  and  we  were  at  rest. 

Dear  friends,  it  will  never  do  to  flout  at  these  things.  Here 
are  two  truthful  incidents  that  completely  verify  the  hoary  old 
superstitions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  forebears. 
How  beautifully  the  record  checks  up!  But  the  old  lady  is  not 
here  to  enjoy  her  triumph. 

I  know  a  man  who  frequently  goes  on  a  journey.  Before 
he  leaves  home,  he  usually  larrups  the  children,  of  whom  there 
are  a  goodly  number.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  in  his  fam- 
ily. He  follows  in  the  blessed  footsteps  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father. It  is  a  picturesque  custom,  viewed  from  some  stand- 
points.  Viewed  from  other  angles,  it  seems  less  attractive. 

Of  course,  he  is  a  nervous  man.  The  time  is  short,  and  he 
is  hurrying  to  catch  his  train.  Perhaps  a  button  is  missing  from 
his  shirt,  and  his  wife  tries  to  use  a  button  which  is  not  there. 
The  dog  gets  between  his  legs,  and  he  trips  over  the  baby.    The 
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telephone  bell  rings  and  the  taxicab  drives  up  to  the  door.  His 
nerves  give  way.  There  is  only  one  outlet  for  his  perturbed 
spirit.  He  larrups  the  children,  clutches  his  valise,  and  plunges 
out  on  the  first  lap  of  his  journey. 

Finally,  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  his  Pullman  car, 
he  lights  a  cigar  and  settles  back  for  a  restful  smoke.  Soothed 
and  sustained,  his  nerves  grow  quiet  and  peaceful.  No  doubt,  as 
the  blue  rings  float  up  from  his  cigar,  he  dreams  of  his  good  wife 
and  the  dear  children  at  home. 

My  Aunt  Matilda  is  a  most  sensible  woman.  You  should 
know  her.  She  resembles  Joan  of  Arc — in  one  particular.  She 
hears  voices.  Sometimes  she  will  pause  abruptly  and  say,  There 
they  are!  Unaccompanied  by  any  plans  or  specifications,  this  re- 
mark has  a  strange  and  uncanny  sound.  She  hears  voices.  Not  a 
ringing  in  her  ears,  such  as  many  old  folks  have.  Not  the  whir 
of  a  motor  car,  or  the  roar  of  a  trolley;  but  human  voices.  And 
what  do  they  say,  Aunty?  Fudge!  They  are  just  voices! 

I  know  a  man  who  carries  a  potato  in  his  pocket.  He  has 
kept  it  there  until  it  has  grown  hard  as  stone.  It  is  his  "luck." 
When  he  changes  his  raiment,  he  is  careful  to  transfer  his  beloved 
potato.  No  doubt  it  has  saved  him  from  untold  calamities. 
Quite  recently  he  was  dragged  out  of  a  motor  car  wreck  with  his 
arm  broken,  a  great  gash  across  his  cheek  and  some  ribs  caved  in. 
Otherwise,  he  was  uninjured.   The  potato  had  saved  him. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  would  not  carry  a  potato  in  my 
pocket.    I  regard  the  practice  as  a  hideous  superstition. 
I  merely  carry  a  buckeye,  myself. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  discriminate  between  a 
potato  and  a  buckeye. 

Let  me  explain.  When  I  am  listening  to  a  speaker  and  his 
statements  become  involved  and  indirect,  I  find  that  if  I  can  take 
a  firm  grip  on  my  pocket  piece,  the  buckeye,  I  can  follow  him 
more  intelligently.    My  thought  seems  to  clarify,  the  tangled 
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ideas  begin  to  straighten  out.    By  this  simple  and  beautiful  de- 
vice I  can  almost  understand  some  of  the  sermons  I  hear. 

Once,  I  heard  William  Jennings  Bryan  talk  over  the  radio 
on  Evolution.  Before  I  was  able  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  able  address,  I  was  forced  to  press  the  buckeye  quite 
hard.  One  point  then  grew  clear.  Mr.  Bryan  hates  monkeys. 
So  do  I.  If  we  are  really  descended  from  these  detestable  beasts, 
it  is  no  wonder  some  of  us  are  Democrats.  I  stand  or  fall  with 
the  Great  Commoner  on  this  issue. 
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CHERRIES  AND  LUNATICS 

We  live  not  far  from  a  large  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Al- 
most every  year,  in  the  season  when  our  cherries  ripen,  a  wild  ru- 
mor flashes  through  the  countryside  that  a  dangerous  lunatic  has 
escaped  from  the  asylum  and  is  wandering  through  the  woods, 
seeking  victims. 

One  feature  of  the  matter  disturbs  me.  What  mystical 
connection  exists  between  Cherries  and  Lunacy?  I  have  pondered 
over  it,  without  reaching  any  solution.  Is  a  disordered  human 
mind  more  violent  in  cherry  time?  Does  the  thought  that  cherries 
are  ripe  outside  and  he  has  none  inside,  incite  a  lunatic  to  wild 
deeds? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  field  where  the  searchlight  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  could  be  turned  to  better  advantage. 

At  this  moment,  cherries  are  ripe.  The  Dangerous  Lunatic 
has  escaped.  Women  go  along  the  lonely  paths  in  groups,  men 
carry  clubs.  Any  unusual  sound  causes  alarm.  A  rabbit  starts 
up  by  the  path,  and  one's  nerves  give  a  wild  leap.  A  cow  emits  a 
snort,  and  brave  men  grow  pale.  A  rat  squeaks  in  the  cellar,  and 
one  clutches  his  trusty  hoe  handle. 

Must  we  go  back  to  frontier  days?  When  we  gather  cher- 
ries, shall  we  have  a  cannon  dangling  from  each  branch?  On  the 
way  to  church,  shall  we  carry  slung  shots  and  bean  shooters? 
When  we  milk  the  cow,  shall  we  wave  a  sword  in  the  off  hand? 

The  situation  is  serious.  How  can  one  hang  on  the  limb  of 
a  cherry  tree  while  a  wild  lunatic  is  gnashing  his  teeth  below? 
Nobody  could  do  it  but  the  Puritan  Fathers,  and  they  are  all 
dead. 

The  Dangerous  Lunatic  is  again  at  large.  May  I  say  a 
word  in  his  defense?  He  has  broken  out  a  score  of  times  in  as 
many  years,  but  to  my  knowledge  he  has  never  harmed  anybody. 
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I  once  knew  him  to  ask  a  kind  lady  for  a  slice  of  pie.  He  got  it, 
and  went  away  playing  a  tune  on  an  imaginary  piano. 

I  once  was  in  a  tree  gathering  cherries,  when  I  was  startled 
to  see  a  man  below  me.  I  carefully  looked  him  over.  The  fur- 
tive manner,  the  wild  expression,  the  low,  bestial  forehead, 
stamped  him  as  insane.  The  Dangerous  Lunatic  had  paid  me  a 
visit.  I  clutched  a  branch  to  keep  from  falling,  but  managed  to 
call  out: 

"Will  you  have  some  cherries?" 

"Surely,"  he  replied;  "I'll  come  right  up!" 

"But  you  can't  climb,"  I  protested. 

"O,  yes — like  a  squirrel!" 

In  a  moment  he  climbed  up  to  my  perch.  He  was  fairly 
well  dressed,  but  his  face  looked  ferocious.  I  pictured  my  man- 
gled body  lying  under  the  tree,  covered  with  cherry  stones. 

He  smiled  and  reached  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  the  new  minister  in  charge  of  the  little  church  down 
the  valley,"  he  explained.  "I  heard  about  you,  and  decided  to 
call.  I  heard  about  your  cherries,  too.  These  big  Black  Hearts 
are  fine!" 

I  felt  faint.  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  all  over  me. 
How  could  I  have  mistaken  the  handsome  young  minister  for 
the  Dangerous  Lunatic?  I  felt  that  I  must  make  amends,  but 
how?  My  intellect  seemed  to  be  slipping  off  the  cherry  limb.  I 
have  since  feared  that  I  did  not  say  the  proper  thing.  I  grasped 
his  hand,  laughed  hysterically,  and  inquired: 

"Glad  to  see  you.  How  are  the  little  flock  of  idiots  down 
at  your  church?" 
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GHOSTS  AND  MYSTERIES 

Late  one  night,  Hugbey  Hoover  burst  in  upon  our  happy 
little  home  in  terror.  If  your  mental  capacity  and  mine  should 
tote  up  say  seventy-six  and  one-half  per  cent,  Hughey's  would 
figure  about  eleven  and  a  quarter.  His  face  was  chalky  white 
when  he  entered  our  domicile,  his  knees  trembled  under  him,  and 
his  voice  rose  and  fell  like  the  curfew  whistle  at  the  village  of 
Coraopolis. 

Hughey  had  seen  a  Ghost! 

We  had  him  sit  down  while  we  made  a  mental  examina- 
tion. His  had  been  a  peculiar  case.  A  short  time  previously,  he 
had  been  coming  up  our  road  on  a  moonlight  night.  A  pretty 
black  and  white  cat  had  met  him  at  a  bend  in  the  road.  It  was 
merely  an  accident,  but  he  still  recalls  it.  He  thought  it  was  our 
tomcat.  It  was  not.  For  days  thereafter,  he  was  a  stranger  in 
his  own  home. 

Now,  Hughey  had  seen  a  Ghost. 

We  pondered  over  the  matter,  getting  all  the  evidence  we 
could.  The  Ghost  had  been  seen  in  our  wood  lot.  It  was  a  tall, 
shining  Ghost.  Had  it  shown  any  sign  of  hostility  or  depravity? 
No,  but  it  was  terrible  to  look  at.  He  judged  it  was  six  feet  tall, 
and  its  face  glowed  like  the  devil. 

That  clinched  it.  Hughey  had  seen  a  Ghost,  and  it  was  an 
intruder  on  our  property.  We  sallied  forth  properly  armed  to 
defend  our  rights.  Hughey  accompanied  the  gallant  party,  keep- 
ing somewhat  in  the  rear. 

Gradually,  warily,  we  approached  the  wood  lot.  The  trees 
grow  densely  there,  and  the  shadows  were  deep  as  we  walked  in 
Indian  file  along  the  trail. 

"There  he  is,"  said  Hughey,  and  his  voice  died  away  in  a 
pathetic  quaver. 

Sure  enough,  Hughey  was  right;  a  strange  light  glimmered 
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among  the  trees.  Cautiously,  we  approached  it.  As  we  drew 
near,  the  mystery  vanished.   Hughey's  Ghost  was  gone. 

A  great  tree  stump,  quite  as  tall  as  a  man,  was  ablaze  with 
Fox  Fire.  The  glow  was  strange  and  beautiful.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  phosphorescence  seemed  in  motion.  Here  was  fire,  but 
no  heat.  We  broke  off  pieces  of  the  decayed  wood  and  they 
glowed  in  our  hands  with  a  clear  light.  We  took  pieces  back  to 
the  house  with  us,  but  next  morning  when  they  had  dried  out 
the  phosphorescence  was  gone. 

Hughey  had  actually  seen  a  Ghost.  At  the  bend  of  the  road 
in  the  moonlight  he  had  been  deceived  when  he  fancied  he  saw 
our  tomcat,  but  the  Ghost  was  a  reality.  It  was  the  finest  exhib- 
ition of  Fox  Fire  we  have  seen  in  our  woods. 

There  is  another  mystery  in  our  catalogue  not  so  readily 
disposed  of.  Four  of  our  household  were  witnesses.  It  still  re- 
mains unexplained. 

One  Summer  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  light  appeared 
near  the  spring  in  our  ravine.  A  narrow  path  leads  down  to  the 
spring,  but  beyond  that  are  steep  slopes  and  dense  thickets  not  to 
be  traversed  in  the  dark.  It  might  have  been  a  lantern-light,  as 
it  moved  slowly  up  the  ravine  into  the  dense  forest.  We  watched 
it,  deeming  it  strange  that  any  human  being  should  be  there  at 
that  time.  Gradually  it  rose  in  the  air  until  it  reached  the  tree 
tops.  We  then  saw  it  more  clearly  and  it  seemed  to  grow  larger. 
Still  moving  slowly,  as  a  man  might  walk,  it  at  last  swung  clear 
of  the  trees  and  stood  revealed  against  the  dark  sky. 

It  was  no  ordinary  light  and  no  man  carried  it.  We 
watched  it  with  interest. 

Near  the  head  of  the  ravine  it  again  dropped  in  among  the 
trees,  still  maintaining  the  same  pace.  Soon  it  dipped  over  the 
hill  top  and  was  gone. 

Was  it  a  will  o'  the  wisp?  The  light  seemed  too  bright  and 
steady.  Did  we  merely  fancy  we  saw  it?  Four  pairs  of  eyes  beheld 
it,  watching  it  until  it  vanished.  Could  it  have  been  a  firefly?  If 
so,  it  was  a  monster. 
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Are  we  to  leave  this  gauzy  story  hanging  in  the  air,  with- 
out even  a  moral  or  an  explanation  attached  to  it? 

Personally,  I  have  a  theory. 

In  my  opinion — but  there  goes  that  wretched  telephone! 
Just  a  moment,  please! 
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UMBRELLAS  AND  BLACK  CATS 

One  memorable  evening,  the  Uptons  called  upon  us.  They 
are  cultured  people,  and  in  order  to  impress  them  with  our  own 
culture,  I  had  placed  a  copy  of  a  new  book  on  Etiquette  on  the 
living-room  table,  where  they  would  be  sure  to  see  it.  It  is  an 
elegant  volume,  bound  in  gilt.  It  explains  how  a  man  should 
act  when  offered  a  cigar  which  no  human  being  could  smoke. 

The  Uptons  were  truly  cultured  people.  They  agreed  to 
all  I  said.  Mr.  Upton  also  laughed  at  my  jokes.  It  was  really  a 
delightful  evening. 

When  the  time  for  departure  came,  clouds  were  gathering 
in  the  sky,  and  I  tendered  Mr.  Upton  my  new  umbrella,  which 
I  had  just  purchased  at  a  bargain  sale.  I  noted  that  he  viewed  it 
with  some  suspicion,  and  I  confess  I  had  my  own  doubts.  He 
raised  it  and  the  stick  promptly  tore  through  the  canvas.  I  then 
loaned  him  an  umbrella  which  I  retain  for  my  own  use. 

When  Mr.  Upton  raised  the  umbrella  in  the  house,  Aunt 
Sapronia  gasped.  The  air  seemed  to  grow  tense.  Raising  an  um- 
brella in  the  house  is  the  most  unlucky  thing  in  the  world! 

The  Uptons  departed,  but  the  tense  atmosphere  remained. 
The  depth  of  their  folly  had  not  been  made  clear  to  them.  (Up 
to  the  present  writing  they  have  not  returned  my  umbrella) . 

"Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?"  wailed  Aunt  Sapronia. 
"And  Mr.  Upton  so  genteel,  too." 

"And  what  will  happen,  Aunty?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"What  will  happen?  Hear  the  man  talk!  How  should  I 
know?" 

"But  what  do  you  dread,  Aunt  Sapronia?" 

"The  man  will  drive  me  mad,"  observed  Aunty,  almost  in 
tears.  "He  just  asks  questions.    Don't  you  believe  in  the  Lord?" 

"Assuredly  I  do,  Aunty." 

"Then  wait  and  see  what  happens!" 
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I  waited.  Nothing  unusual  occurred.  The  sun  rose  next 
morning  at  the  regular  hour.  The  day  was  fair.  The  breakfast 
coffee  was  somewhat  muddy,  but  we  worried  it  down.  I  began 
to  grow  nervous.  If  the  calamity  was  coming,  why  defer  it?  The 
quiet  and  the  calm  were  getting  on  my  nerves. 

I  handled  edged  tools  with  extreme  care  all  that  day.  For- 
tunately, our  ax  is  dull — our  sickle,  likewise.  I  walked  along 
the  Lincoln  Highway  with  great  caution.  At  the  country  store 
some  large,  fat,  green  cucumbers  tempted  me,  but  I  resolutely 
turned  away.  Before  I  ate  my  usual  slice  of  pie,  I  paused  and 
looked  and  listened. 

Things  kept  jogging  along  in  the  old  way. 

"How  long  does  the  spell  last?"  I  asked  of  Aunty,  when 
evening  came  on. 

"What  spell?" 

"The  umbrella  spell?" 

"In  all  my  days  I  never  saw  such  a  fool  man.  Will  you 
never  stop  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence?" 

The  crash  came  that  evening.  A  neighbor  boy  fell  down 
our  front  steps,  striking  our  beautiful  smooth  lawn  a  cruel  blow. 
Of  course,  accidents  of  that  kind  are  of  rather  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  Aunt  Sapronia  came  out  and  raised  her  saintly  eyes  to 
Heaven. 

"Just  what  I  feared,"  she  groaned. 

"But,  Aunty,  this  often  occurs.  And  look  at  the  great 
gouge  in  the  lawn." 

"Look  at  the  lawn!  You'd  better  look  at  little  Peregrine's 
leg.   Why,  it's  turning  green." 

"Only  grass  stain,  Aunty." 

"Grass  nothing,  you  exasperating  man!" 

In  a  few  moment's  Peregrine's  elder  brother  came  running 
over  to  us,  quite  out  of  breath. 

"Our  baby  swallered  a  tin  soldier,"  he  howled. 

"More  of  it,"  said  Aunt  Sapronia,  hurrying  to  rescue  the 
baby. 
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In  an  hour  she  returned  and  silently  resumed  her  duties. 
Peregrine's  brother  came  back  with  her. 

"How  is  the  baby?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  we  found  the  tin  soldier  on  the  floor.  The  baby 
must-a  swallowed  a  hunk  of  soap." 

"Oh,  how  good!"  said  I. 

"Good!"  screamed  Aunty.  "Do  you  think  soap  is  good 
for  babies,  you  ridiculous  man?" 

"It's  more  tender  than  a  tin  soldier,  Aunty.  And  be- 
sides  " 

"Merciful  Powers!"  moaned  the  good  old  lady.  "Will 
this  trifling  with  sacred  things  never  end?" 

Just  then,  the  day's  misfortunes  came  to  a  fitting  climax. 
A  strange  Black  Cat  came  stealing  across  the  lawn.  Darkness 
was  coming  on,  but  Aunt  Sapronia's  sharp  eyes  saw  the  dread- 
ful beast. 

"A  black  cat,  of  all  things.   What  will  happen  next?" 

Peregrine's  little  brother  (bless  the  dear  boy)  answered  the 
question.  Seeing  that  the  cat  was  unwelcome,  he  picked  up  what 
country  folks  call  a  darnick  and  shied  it  at  her  with  so  true  an 
aim  as  to  strike  her  just  abaft  the  middle  rib.  The  howl  from 
the  cat  seemed  to  break  the  spell. 

"I'm  going  to  bed,"  said  Aunt  Sapronia. 

Next  day,  I  sharpened  the  ax  and  bought  some  cucumbers. 
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YELLOW  JACKETS 

One  morning  last  fall  I  got  up  early.  An  excellent  habit, 
which  I  commend  to  my  friends.  A  rosy  glow  in  the  sky  an- 
nounced the  coming  sunrise.  It  was  glorious  to  be  alive  in  the 
sweetness  and  coolness  of  that  morning.  The  forest  leaves  were 
just  turning,  and  the  sky  was  beautifully  blue.  I  felt  at  peace 
with  all  men,  including  the  gentleman  who  had  recently  stolen 
some  of  my  choice  fruit. 

On  second  thought,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  him. 

As  I  strolled  among  my  fruit  trees,  a  large  red-cheeked  pear 
lying  in  the  path  arrested  my  attention.  I  like  pears,  and  I 
picked  it  up.  Pears  are  ordinarily  of  a  gentle  disposition,  not  in 
any  way  inclined  to  violence.  As  I  held  the  fruit  in  my  hand,  a 
thrill  of  fire  entered  my  thumb  and  ran  up  my  right  arm.  This 
was  not  an  ordinary  pear.  I  dropped  it  and  as  it  fell  to  the 
ground  I  observed  a  yellowish  insect  on  the  under  side.  Evident- 
ly the  pear  belonged  to  it. 

I  recognized  the  insect  as  an  old  acquaintance.  I  can  scarce- 
ly call  him  a.  friend,  although  at  times  (especially  in  my  boy- 
hood) ,  I  had  come  in  close  contact  with  him.  I  have  long  known 
him  by  the  familiar  name  of  Yellow  Jacket. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  a  Yellow  Jacket  belongs 
to  the  order  of  bees.  He  is  an  excitable  insect,  of  small  reasoning 
power.  Small  boys  wandering  'round  in  bare  feet  have  observed 
that  in  discussions  he  is  apt  to  press  his  point.  Elderly  gentle- 
men picking  up  pears  in  the  path  have  also  observed  the  warmth 
of  his  attachment.  These  are  interesting  scientific  facts,  but  at 
the  moment  of  contact  one's  thought  are  apt  to  be  directed  else- 
where. 

Yellow  Jackets  are  gregarious,  omnivorous  and  pestiverous. 
They  are  also  cantankerous.  They  hold  conventions  on  my 
place.    I  should  judge  that  ten  thousand  of  them  assemble  under 
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my  big  Sugar  Pear  tree,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  Yellow  Jackets  and  fallen  fruit.  Should  one  sit 
down  under  the  tree,  a  period  of  sad  regrets  will  follow. 

Sometimes  Yellow  Jackets  act  in  concert.  When  a  small 
boy  comes  blubbering  down  the  path  from  my  Sugar  Pear  tree, 
I  at  once  infer  that  he  has  been  attending  a  concert. 

Just  why  a  Yellow  Jacket  exists  I  do  not  know.  Nobody 
does.  I  have  seen  him  issuing  in  goodly  numbers  from  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  where  he  seemed  to  be  "keeping  house."  With  the 
innate  courtesy  which  I  have  always  extended  to  him  I  never 
draw  near  to  peer  down  into  his  household  arrangements.  Small 
boys  may  do  it — once. 

I  do  not  hate  Yellow  Jackets,  but  I  seldom  am  thrown  into 
their  society.  When  one  buzzes  'round  my  head,  I  remain  quite 
still.  They  are  said  to  be  very  affectionate.  One  may  readily 
prove  this  by  gently  smoothing  them  down  the  back.  Experi- 
ments of  this  kind  have  a  great  scientific  value,  but  it  is  sad  to 
reflect  how  few  of  our  folks  are  interested  in  science. 
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THE  TOAD 


One  Summer  evening,  I  was  lying  in  the  hammock  on  my 
porch.  While  I  lay  there,  a  large  Toad  hopped  out  from  under 
our  broad  doorstep  and  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  walk,  quite 
still.  He  was  not  a  handsome  Toad.  Alas,  Toads  are  seldom 
handsome,  but  folks  say  they  are  friendly.  Their  manners  seem 
to  be  good. 

I  have  never  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Toads. 
There  is  a  certain  aloofness  in  the  manner  of  a  Toad  that  has 
kept  us  apart.  It  may  be  pride,  or  there  may  be  social  reasons. 
We  never  quite  assimilate. 

Toads  are  said  to  be  useful  in  a  garden  and  I  permit  them 
to  occupy  mine.    They  occupy  it,  anyway. 

The  expression  on  a  Toad's  face  does  not  convey  much  in- 
formation.  Most  of  the  time,  he  seems  to  be  in  deep  thought. 

A  large  blue-bottle  fly  settled  on  a  decaying  piece  of  fruit 
in  the  path  near  the  Toad,  that  pleasant  Summer  evening.  The 
Toad  might  have  been  a  stone,  he  sat  so  still.  He  was  dreaming 
in  the  sunset  hour. 

Abruptly,  mechanically,  effectively,  something  shot  out  of 
his  mouth.  Doubtless,  it  was  his  tongue,  but  it  seemed  like  a 
projectile.  The  fly  was  gone.  It  may  have  flown  away,  but 
something  whispered  it  had  not.  Did  the  Toad  know  where  it 
was?  His  face  still  remained  sad  and  dreamful,  but  there  was  a 
gentle  agitation  of  his  inner  mechanism  which  may  have  had 
some  connection  with  the  fly. 

In  the  hands  of  a  Thoreau,  a  John  Burroughs  or  a  Mae- 
terlinck, this  beautiful  incident  might  be  developed  into  a  poem. 
I  merely  state  the  prosaic  facts. 

The  Toad  still  lives  under  my  doorstep,  apparently  happy. 
The  supply  of  blue-bottle  flies  seems  to  be  good;  the  quality, 
fair.  He  dines  in  the  evening  at  the  same  restaurant.  I  rather  like 
his  simple  ways,  and  have  only  one  slight  criticism  to  offer — he 
swallows  his  food  without  masticating  it. 
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WILD  THINGS  IN  THE  WOODS 

One  day,  a  strange  thing  happened  at  "Rosemont."  While 
strolling  over  the  place,  I  glanced  down  the  narrow  trail  lead- 
ing toward  the  river  (we  call  it  the  "Old  Path),"  and  saw  a 
Buck  and  Doe  at  the  margin  of  the  woods.  Had  I  seen  a  specter, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  startled.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  stared. 
There  was  no  mistake.  A  large  Buck  with  branching  horns,  a 
graceful  Doe  with  lustrous  eyes,  stood  at  the  Red  Gate,  where 
the  path  enters  the  woods.  I  called  to  the  folks  in  the  house  close 
by,  but  ere  they  could  come  to  see,  the  deer  became  alarmed  and 
plunged  into  the  woods.  Some  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  clear- 
ness of  my  eyesight,  but  we  found  the  prints  of  the  hoofs  in  the 
soft  earth  at  the  Red  Gate.    I  had  surely  seen  the  deer. 

Since  that  time,  these  animals  have  spent  much  time  on  our 
place,  doubtless  attracted  by  the  wildness  and  seclusion  of  our 
woods.  We  find  their  trails  through  the  thickets,  we  see  where 
they  have  nibbled  at  the  tender  growth  of  young  trees,  and  at 
times  we  have  heard  the  soft  rustle  of  their  footfalls.  We  sel- 
dom see  them,  but  doubtless  they  see  us.  We  regard  them  as 
friends  and  should  like  to  have  them  feel  at  home.  I  placed  some 
rock  salt  where  I  hoped  they  would  find  it,  but  it  remained  un- 
touched. 

Time  was  when  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  was  a 
famous  hunting  ground.  Bear  meat  and  venison  were  common 
articles  of  diet  among  our  pioneers.  In  the  early  days,  herds  of 
buffalo  strayed  as  far  east  as  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Daniel 
Boone,  Lewis  Wetzel  and  other  wanderers  in  those  primeval  for- 
ests speak  of  the  abundance  of  game.  George  Washington  and 
Christopher  Gist,  his  guide,  shot  deer  near  where  I  now  live. 
When  in  1824  the  Harmony  Society  established  the  town  of 
Economy,  seventeen  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
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deer  and  bear  still  abounded  on  the  hills.  In  my  own  boyhood, 
squirrels,  foxes,  ground-hogs,  raccoons  and  opossums  were  still 
plentiful.  Rabbits  remain  with  us  to  the  present  day,  often  so 
numerous  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 

The  deer  that  now  visit  our  place  have  probably  strayed 
away  from  some  private  game  preserve.  Allegheny  County  pro- 
tects them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  continue  to  be  seen  in 
our  woods  as  in  frontier  times.  There  is  a  certain  wild  charm  in 
their  presence  which  should  insure  them  welcome  and  protection. 

Years  ago,  the  call  of  Bob  White  was  often  heard  in  our 
meadows.  After  a  long  period  of  reckless  destruction,  our  Quail 
almost  disappeared.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  I  now  hear  the  cheer- 
ful call  again,  and  occasionally  I  see  this  pretty  bird  in  our 
woods.  I  extend  to  it  all  the  protection  in  my  power.  I  have  no 
use  for  a  gun,  and  the  birds  seem  to  know  it. 

Directly  in  front  of  my  house  rises  a  steep  wooded  hill,  and 
among  the  timber  a  colony  of  Crows  has  established  a  rookery. 
Many  of  these  birds  live  there  through  the  Winter,  finding  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  in  the  dense  thickets.  They  are  a  con- 
tentious crew,  and  during  the  nesting  season  their  discordant 
cawing  resounds  through  the  valley.  They  are  reputed  to  be  dis- 
honest. Farmers  say  they  pluck  young  corn  out  by  the  roots; 
some  say  they  carry  off  little  chickens.  I  have  never  seen  them 
commit  these  crimes,  but  I  have  observed  that  they  watch  me. 
They  keep  at  a  distance  and  do  not  trust  me.  I  see  their  pickets 
on  lofty  dead  limbs,  as  if  on  guard.  I  really  believe  they  have  a 
code  of  signals. 

I  was  once  clearing  off  some  brush  and  had  stretched  my- 
self on  the  grass,  resting.  I  lay  quite  still.  After  a  time,  a  Crow 
flew  out  of  the  woods  and  perched  on  a  small  tree  not  far  away. 
I  watched  him  with  half-closed  eyes.  My  stillness  seemed  to 
mystify  him.  He  held  his  head  on  one  side  and  scrutinized  me. 
What  his  plans  were,  I  do  not  know.  At  last  I  slowly  raised  my 
head.  He  emitted  a  squawk  and  flew  off  in  alarm.  No  doubt  he 
formed  a  poor  opinion  of  me.   I  was  still  alive. 
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Our  place  is  pretty  liberally  supplied  with  *Ground  Hogs, 
and  fat,  well-fed  fellows  they  are.  They  may  eat  a  little  of  our 
sweet  corn,  but  we  can  spare  it.  One  old  fellow  is  prone  to  sit  in 
front  of  his  home  among  the  rocks  and  watch  me  work.  He  is 
too  fat  to  do  much  work  himself,  but  he  likes  to  see  me  handle 
a  hoe. 

We  have  Gray  and  Pine  Squirrels,  tame  enough  to  come 
close  to  the  house.  Chipmunks  come  up  on  our  porch  at  times, 
sit  up  on  their  hind  legs,  and  address  the  meeting.  I  like  to  hear 
them  chatter. 

I  find  that  the  Wild  Things  are  pretty  good  neighbors.  On 
occasion,  Weasels  have  killed  a  stray  chicken,  but  in  the  course 
of  years  little  damage  has  been  done.  Of  Summer  evenings, 
Skunks  sometimes  stroll  in  from  the  woods,  announcing  their 
presence,  but  remaining  unseen.  It  has  always  been  my  custom 
to  treat  Skunks  courteously.  They  are  proud,  sensitive  creatures, 
asking  only  the  right  of  way  across  my  lawn.  I  give  them  more 
than  they  ask.   The  entire  farm  is  theirs  when  they  call. 


*  Since  the  foregoing  dissertation  on  Ground  Hogs  was  written,  an  animal 
bearing  the  ear  marks  and  general  appearance  of  a  Ground  Hog  has  eaten 
most  of  our  young  Lima  bean  plants.  It  would  seem  that  he  is  fond  of 
beans,  even  as  I  am.  He  and  I  have  that  much  in  common.  But  I  am  ask- 
ing myself — is  he  honest? 
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WILD  BLOOM 


To  me,  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  wild  bloom  which  cul- 
tivated flowers  do  not  possess.  The  deft  touch  of  man  has  glo- 
rified many  flowers,  and  I  love  them;  but  the  wild  bloom  has  the 
tang  and  sweetness  of  the  meadows  and  hills.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
the  woods. 

Seen  on  our  rocky  hillsides,  Dogwood  blossoms  stir  me 
with  their  beauty.  I  have  seen  masses  of  them  against  dark  cliffs, 
like  belated  snow  banks.  Usually  the  trees  are  scattered  irregu- 
lar through  the  forest.  Very  seldom  have  I  seen  the  tree  growing 
in  the  open.  It  seems  to  love  the  dense  woods,  often  growing 
under  the  shade  of  oaks  and  beeches.  In  all  our  countryside  there 
is  no  more  cheerful  bloom. 

In  spots  where  the  old  forest  has  been  cleared  away,  Haw- 
thorn is  apt  to  spring  up.  Unlike  the  Dogwood,  it  does  not  seem 
to  dislike  the  near-by  presence  of  men.  It  has  long  thorns  that 
one  must  avoid,  yet  it  seems  less  wild  than  a  Dogwood.  Clumps 
of  it  on  our  hill  top  have  a  charm  of  their  own  in  Maytime. 
The  white  blossoms  often  give  a  rough  hillside  or  summit  the 
appearance  of  cultivated  grounds.  In  the  Fall,  it  bears  a  crop  of 
red  berries  that  have  an  agreeable  flavor.  The  ordinary  Small 
Boy  likes  them,  and  he  is  usually  a  good  judge  of  fruit. 

For  many  years  I  had  a  Crabapple  tree  near  my  home,  a 
little,  gnarly  tree  that  bore  small  green  apples  of  extreme  sour- 
ness. By  a  strange  contradiction,  the  pink-white  blossoms  ex- 
haled a  fragrance  equal  to  that  of  any  rose.  I  loved  the  tree, 
trimmed  it  and  protected  it.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  way,  and 
members  of  my  own  household  threatened  to  cut  it  down.  Not 
an  ax  touched  it,  and  in  gratitude  it  bloomed  sweetly  every  year. 
The  wind  that  came  down  the  ravine  back  of  it  wafted  the  fra- 
grance of  its  bloom  to  me  as  I  lay  in  my  hammock.  It  bore  great 
thorns  on  its  branches  and  trunk,  and  no  bird  or  animal  ever 
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touched  its  sour  fruit,  but  through  its  blossoms  it  made  an  ap- 
peal that  one  could  not  resist.  When  it  died,  there  were  many 
sincere  mourners,  and  I  regret  that  it  has  left  no  successor  on  our 
place. 

The  Laurel,  Rhododendron  and  Trailing  Arbutus,  once 
familiar  blossoms  on  our  Ohio  River  hills,  have  become  quite 
rare.  The  beauty  of  these  plants  has  caused  their  undoing. 
There  is  a  little  Laurel  growing  on  our  wilder  hillsides  and  a  few 
small  patches  of  Trailing  Arbutus,  but  the  only  Rhododendron 
I  now  see  here  is  cultivated.  My  mind  goes  back  to  my  rambles 
over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  on  the  old  Low  Grade  Division 
of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railway,  where  "Mountain  Laurel" 
(as  the  natives  called  the  Rhododendron)  ,  bloomed  in  great  pro- 
fusion. I  have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  it — a  great  wealth  of 
blossoms  on  lonely  mountain  sides — and  it  was  an  inspiration  to 
ramble  among  it.  The  impression  of  beauty  it  left  with  me 
lingers  as  a  delightful  memory. 

As  for  the  dainty  bloom  of  Trailing  Arbutus,  who  does 
not  love  it?  I  regret  it  is  no  longer  a  near  neighbor  of  mine.  Van- 
dal hands  have  plucked  it  out  by  the  roots. 

The  rich  pink  of  the  Judas  tree  bloom  adds  a  Springtime 
charm  to  the  woods  on  my  place.  When  plucked,  the  blossom 
loses  some  of  its  beauty  (growing  as  it  often  does  in  widely 
scattered  clusters) ,  but  seen  against  the  green  of  the  forest  it  de- 
lights the  eye.  I  have  noticed  that  this  flower  often  grows  direct- 
ly from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  violating  the  rule  of  ordinary  blos- 
soms, which  grow  on  a  branch. 

The  Spring  of  1923  among  our  river  hills  might  well  be 
termed  the  Spring  of  the  Locust  Bloom.  I  cannot  recall  any 
other  season  when  the  white  bloom  of  the  Locust  was  so  plenti- 
ful. When  it  began  to  fall,  it  filled  some  of  our  pathways  like 
snow  drifts.  In  the  evening  its  fragrance  floated  in  upon  us  like 
a  blessing  from  the  forest. 

I  write  this  sketch  about  the  middle  of  May  and  our  woods 
are  filled  with  a  growth  of  Trilliums   (Wake  Robins) ,  Blood- 
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root  and  other  white  bloom.  Grassy  slopes  near  the  house  are 
decked  with  Violets,  yellow,  white,  and  blue.  Waxy  Mayapple 
blossoms  are  beginning  to  appear  and  Chestnut  bloom  is  just 
showing  a  little  color.  The  bloom  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry 
trees  is  gone. 

For  many  years  I  have  lived  close  to  the  good  old  Mother 
whom  we  call  Nature.  She  is  a  neighbor  of  mine,  yet  I  do  not 
know  her  very  well.  I  am  merely  acquainted  with  some  of  her 
moods.  She  works  miracles  before  my  eyes — the  miracles  of 
death  and  resurrection  in  the  plants — the  mysteries  of  leaf  and 
bud  and  fruit.  The  meaning  of  the  great  drama  she  stages  daily, 
I  can  only  conjecture.  I  cannot  get  behind  the  scenes.  I  am  her 
child,  but  her  wilder  children  seem  closer  to  her  than  I  can  ever 
hope  to  be.  She  teaches  them  much  that  is  a  sealed  book  to  me. 
The  taint  of  the  city  is  upon  me;  I  am  too  artificial  for  the  dear 
old  lady.   Yet  I  love  her  well. 

What  has  she  taught  me  through  the  years?  Most  of  all,  a 
broader  outlook  upon  life.  I  have  marked  her  patience,  her  faith- 
fulness, her  integrity.  Season  after  season,  she  brings  forth  her 
fruit.    In  her  economy,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  waste. 

Does  she  suggest  her  Maker?  A  most  difficult  question  to 
answer,  but  I  am  prompted  to  say,  Yes.  I  am  quite  sure  her 
subtle  influence  has  drawn  me  nearer  to  the  Source.  I  cannot 
think  that  any  true  lover  of  Nature  can  be  an  unbeliever. 

I  began  my  Nature  study  with  many  preconceived  ideas, 
most  of  which  have  vanished  in  the  haze.  To  a  pedant,  a  theo- 
logian, a  mere  man  of  books,  the  old  lady  has  not  a  word  to  say. 
To  simple-minded  folks  she  sometimes  tells  stories  that  carry 
with  them  the  sweetness  and  the  glory  of  the  hills. 
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OUR  LAST  DAY  AT  THE  FARM 

October,  1923 

In  my  woods  the  trees  are  rocking, 

In  the  fresh  October  breeze; 
Listen  to  the  wild  birds  talking — 

Robins,  bluebirds,  chickadees! 

They've  been  far,  these  forest  rangers, 
In  lonely  hills,  on  sandy  shore; 

Tasted  joy  and  braved  the  dangers — 
Some  are  here  from  Labrador! 

Thus  they  pass  each  busy  season, 

Moving  northward  as  a  tide; 
Southward  now,  for  some  good  reason — 

God,  the  Maker,  for  their  guide! 

Some  expect  to  find  a  harbor, 

In  a  Southern  nook  they  know; 

Some  will  seek  a  tropic  arbor. 
On  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

From  the  autumn  rain  and  welter, 
By  the  chill  winds  sorely  pressed; 

They  have  come  to  me  for  shelter — 
Here  to-day  they  chat  and  rest! 

Welcome,  birds!  'Twas  here  you  nested; 

Here  your  sweet  love-songs  were  sung; 
Robins  pert  and  red-birds  crested — 

Here  I  watched  you  rear  your  young. 

On  the  morrow,  southward  winging, 

You  move  onward  as  a  tide; 
In  your  flight  no  voices  singing — 

God,  the  Maker,  for  your  guide! 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CORN 

Have  you  caught  the  fragrance  of  a  field  of  growing  maize, 
As  you  brushed  against  its  streamers  in  the  morn? 

Do  you  know  its  savor  when  the  soft  wind  o'er  it  plays? 
Have  you  ever  learned  the  poetry  of  corn? 

There's  a  sweetness  in  the  odor  which  speaks  of  home  and  kin, 

Of  merry  groups  of  children  by  the  door; 
Of  laughter  in  the  household  when  the  folks  have  gathered  in, 

Of  blessings  which  its  bounty  has  in  store. 

There's  something  very  kindly  in  the  golden  fruit  it  yields, 
Something  of  Dame  Nature's  rich  and  open  hand; 

Something  of  the  opulence  of  our  far-reaching  fields, 
A  suggestion  of  the  fatness  of  the  land. 

And  it's  a  tale  primeval — the  Maize  has  had  a  place 

In  our  strange  old  human  story  long  and  long; 
It  has  been  a  factor  in  the  making  of  our  race, 

It  is  worthy  of  a  poet  and  a  song. 

i 
I  think  I  hear  it  singing  of  its  growth  in  old  Peru, 

Of  the  Toltec  and  the  Aztec  millions  gone; 
Mayhap  of  vague  Atlantis,  which  once  its  culture  knew, 

Ere  the  times  we  call  historic  saw  the  dawn. 

I  sometimes  stroll  and  linger  in  a  field  of  Maize  I  know, 

To  catch  its  pleasing  fragrance  in  the  morn; 
A  romance  stirs  my  fancy  where  the  golden  harvests  grow — 

The  sweet  and  simple  poetry  of  corn. 
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BOOKS 


At  the  Newell  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  where  I  received 
practically  all  of  my  schooling,  I  was  forced  at  times  to  commit 
to  memory  pages  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Pollock's  Course  of 
Time,  and  Bailey's  Festus.  This  penalty  was  exacted  of  me  be- 
cause of  some  infraction  of  the  rules.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  I  shudder  when  I  dip  into  these 
classics.   It  seems  like  a  punishment  to  read  them. 

The  books  of  my  boyhood  covered  a  wide  range.  I  had 
been  taught  to  read  only  stories  that  were  true.  Gradually,  I 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  romantic  novel  may  picture  life  more 
truly  than  a  bit  of  dull  and  prosy  history.  I  loved  books,  with  a 
strong  bias  for  well-told  stories  of  adventure.  No  doubt  I  read 
much  that  was  not  worth  while,  as  most  boys  do;  but  good  lit- 
erature fell  into  my  hands,  and  I  soon  learned  to  discriminate. 

My  first  well-beloved  author  was  Oliver  Optic,  a  popular 
writer  for  boys  in  my  youth.  He  wrote  scores  of  stories  and  I 
believe  I  read  most  of  them.  Then  came  Fenimore  Cooper,  whose 
tales  reached  a  deeper  chord  in  my  heart.  I  cannot  recall  any 
other  book  so  fascinating  as  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  I  could 
scarcely  lay  it  aside  until  I  had  finished  it.  The  vivid  impres- 
sions it  left  with  me  have  never  been  effaced.  Cooper's  heroes 
were  my  heroes.  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  home  at  Otsego  Lake 
and  I  remember  how  I  stood  with  bared  head  before  the  statue 
of  Natty  Bumppo  at  Cooperstown.  Despite  the  modern  critics, 
Natty  still  stands  as  the  representative  American  woodsman,  al- 
most as  real  a  person  as  Daniel  Boone  himself. 

When  Fenimore  Cooper  was  absorbing  my  leisure  hours 
(and  not  a  few  of  my  study  hours) ,  Walter  Scott  found  his  way 
into  my  reading.  How  shall  I  picture  the  delight  the  Waverley 
Novels  gave  me?  I  read  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  and  all  of  those 
brilliant  romances,  with  intense  interest.  They  introduced  me  to 
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a  new  and  enchanted  world.  Walter  Scott  had  a  rare  genius  for 
story-telling,  one  of  the  most  delightful  gifts  that  falls  to  the  lot 
of  men. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  found  his  way  into  my  library  while 
I  was  still  in  my  teens.  The  purity  of  his  English,  the  strange- 
ness of  his  stories,  the  mystery  of  his  personality,  drew  me  to 
him.  A  being  of  the  shadow  and  the  twilight,  an  exalted  soul 
who  saw  visions,  he  seemed  a  man  apart.  The  love  I  bore  him 
as  a  boy  still  survives. 

One  well-remembered  day  I  visited  Washington  Irving's 
home  at  "Sunnyside,"  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  creator  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  had  always  seemed  near  to  me,  for  I  had  visited 
the  Catskills  and  seen  the  identical  spot  where  Rip  took  his  long 
nap.  I  wandered  over  the  house  and  grounds  at  "Sunnyside"  as 
one  on  a  sacred  pilgrimage.  The  pleasure  the  visit  gave  me  lin- 
gers as  one  of  my  brightest  memories. 

Only  in  later  years  was  I  drawn  to  Thoreau  and  Emerson. 
As  a  young  man,  they  held  little  attraction  for  me.  By  slow  de- 
grees I  entered  their  circle,  and  I  grew  to  love  them  with  my 
whole  heart.  Thoreau  was  our  original  nature  writer.  John 
Burroughs  was  a  worthy  disciple.  Both  men  were  fashioned  af- 
ter my  ideal. 

Often  on  the  streets  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  I  saw  Walt 
Whitman,  a  venerable  man  whom  the  children  followed,  call- 
ing him  by  his  first  name.  I  never  spoke  to  him,  as  I  might  have 
done;  but  his  Leaves  of  Grass  repelled  me.  The  barbaric  struc- 
ture of  his  verse  did  not  appeal  to  me.  As  years  passed  by,  I 
found  in  his  literary  work  a  strength  I  had  not  suspected.  To- 
day, I  see  in  him  a  great,  rugged  genius,  rising  among  our  poets 
as  a  solitary  mountain  peak  among  the  foothills.  His  verse  has 
a  depth  and  charm  which  will  surely  make  it  immortal. 

I  once  had  a  friend  who  had  possibly  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions of  Charles  Dickens  in  his  home,  and  many  costly  sets  of  his 
works.  Passing  through  the  apartments,  one  would  be  confront- 
ed with  Charles  Dickens  at  the  age  of  three,  Charles  Dickens  at 
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the  age  of  seven,  Charles  Dickens  on  his  first  visit  to  America, 
Charles  Dickens  as  a  lecturer,  Charles  Dickens  in  his  last  days. 
My  friend  knew  only  one  writer.  He  went  to  England  and  visit- 
ed many  of  the  haunts  of  Dickens,  collected  old  prints  and 
bought  fine  editions.  When  he  died,  one  of  the  main  assets  in 
his  estate  was  the  vast  collection  of  data  concerning  the  life  and 
work  of  Charles  Dickens. 

There  was  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  devotion  of 
my  friend  to  his  favorite  writer. 

I,  too,  loved  Dickens,  but  not  as  a  boy.  Cruikshank's  fan- 
tastic illustrations  offended  me.  Only  by  slow  degrees  could  I 
bring  myself  to  read  the  text.  The  time  came,  however,  when  I 
wept  over  the  death  of  Little  Nell  and  Sydney  Carton,  and 
laughed  at  the  escapades  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  When  in  1870  the 
death  of  Dickens  was  announced,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  one  of 
my  dearest  friends. 

I  read  the  Bible  intermittently,  a  page  at  a  time,  much  as  I 
read  Shakespeare,  Emerson,  Carlyle  or  Plato.  It  was  more  of  a 
study  than  an  ordinary  perusal.  Like  many  a  boy,  I  found  it 
hard  to  visualize  the  story  of  the  Bible  days.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  always  seemed  closer  akin  to  me  than  the  Jews.  I  was 
more  drawn  to  Athens  than  to  Jerusalem.  The  splendid  days  of 
Pericles  fired  my  imagination,  the  wonder-tales  of  old  Homer 
stirred  me  deeply.  The  spell  and  influence  of  Greek  thought  has 
remained  with  me  as  the  poetry  of  ancient  times.  Old  Job  has 
something  of  that  sublime  organ-tone. 

The  ancient  Jew  was  coarser  in  his  make-up  than  the  Greek 
— more  of  a  barbarian.  The  Greek  led  the  ancient  world  into 
the  sunlight.  He  taught  men  the  value  of  beauty,  as  an  inspira- 
tion in  the  progress  of  the  race. 

I  found  many  of  the  classics  heavy  reading,  but  there  was 
one  brilliant  exception.  I  recall  certain  happy  Autumn  days 
when  I  sat  out  under  the  oak  trees  with  my  cousin  Frank  and 
read  Homer's  Iliad.  The  Concord  grapes  were  ripe,  and  we  al- 
lowed each  other  one  bunch  for  each  page  of  that  great  poem,  as 
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we  read  it  aloud  alternately.  To  this  day,  Homer's  masterpiece 
is  associated  in  my  mind  with  Concord  grapes.  No  doubt,  at 
times  we  hurried  through  our  page  to  get  a  tempting  bunch.  I 
have  never  dipped  into  the  classics  under  more  pleasant  condi- 
tions. It  was  my  first  introduction  to  Helen  of  Troy,  and  I  have 
loved  her  ever  since. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  poets  are  the  writers  that  most 
influence  our  lives.  Their  music  is  the  melody  of  our  homes. 
Their  inspiration  is  the  light  that  guides  us.  They  add  a  certain 
sweetness  to  life  which  only  music  can  impart.  In  our  happy 
hours  we  turn  to  them;  in  our  grief  they  are  a  solace.  We  crave 
a  song  in  this  life  of  ours  as  the  expression  of  our  moods.  Bird- 
songs  thrill  us  with  their  beauty,  but  the  deeper,  richer,  sweeter 
melody  comes  to  us  in  the  voice  of  the  poet  we  love. 

I  think  the  first  poet  who  really  attracted  me  was  John  G. 
Whittier,  and  my  allegiance  to  him  still  holds  fast.  He  loved  the 
simpler  things  and  sang  of  them  as  only  a  true  poet  can.  Long- 
fellow, Poe,  and  many  lesser  poets  came  in  for  a  share  of  my  af- 
fection. The  list  would  be  a  long  one  were  I  to  name  them  all. 
Many  of  them  are  not  widely  known,  but  I  love  them  none  the 
less. 

Our  American  poets  have  always  strongly  attracted  me, 
likely  because  I  understand  them.  They  write  of  themes  and 
places  that  are  familiar  to  me.  I  can  readily  keep  step  with  them 
and  enter  into  their  thought.  Some  of  the  great  singers  beyond 
the  sea — Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Victor  Hu- 
go— are  dear  to  me,  and  I  recognize  their  genius;  but  they  have 
never  seemed  quite  so  close  to  me  as  our  American  poets. 

Sometimes,  the  little  hill  that  rises  near  one's  home  has  a 
charm  which  the  distant  English  heights,  Alps  and  Apennines 
do  not  possess. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  read  Browning  with  any  satisfac- 
tion. He  does  not  seem  to  be  talking  to  me.  Repeatedly  I  have 
invited  him  into  my  home,  but  he  will  not  come.    I  think  I 
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would  have  liked  the  man,  but  his  verse  is  quite  beyond  my  ap- 
preciation. 

I  would  like  to  devote  a  page  to  our  humorists.  They  have 
made  life  cheerier  for  me.  Lacking  humor,  life  would  be  dull  in- 
deed. I  heard  Mark  Twain  lecture  a  number  of  times,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  read  nearly  everything  he  wrote.  At  his  best,  he  was 
my  ideal  of  a  funny  man.  Humor  with  him  was  a  serious  busi- 
ness. His  face  was  grave.  He  stood  before  intelligent  audiences 
and  solemnly  retailed  the  purest  piffle  any  human  beings  ever 
listened  to.  There  were  only  two  types  of  men  his  humor  would 
not  reach — dead  men  and  old  Jacksonian  Democrats.  (Which, 
after  all,  is  the  same  thing) . 

I  loved  him. 

I  am  sure  Artemus  Ward  must  have  bubbled  over  with  hu- 
mor, but  it  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  hear  him.  I  heard 
Bill  Nye — a  good  second  for  Mark  Twain.  Whitcomb  Riley 
was  on  the  stage  with  Nye,  and  I  can  see  him  yet  reciting  That 
Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine,  and  Frosf  On  the  Punkin. 

Any  man  who  can  bequeath  to  the  world  two  poems  of 
that  merit  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

The  modern  school  of  writers — poets,  humorists,  novel- 
ists, scenario  writers — should  have  a  chapter  to  themselves.  What 
the  present  generation  will  produce  in  the  way  of  literature,  who 
can  say?  In  no  age  since  men  began  to  shape  their  ideas  into 
speech,  has  more  literature  appeared,  or  poorer  literature.  Books 
are  pouring  forth  like  the  product  of  a  steel  mill.  It  seems  to  be 
a  question  of  tonnage.  Good  work  is  surely  being  done,  but  as 
the  flood  of  literary  matter  sweeps  by,  the  observer  has  difficulty 
in  picking  it  out.   Time  will  do  that. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  out  of  this  material  and  in- 
dustrial age  an  era  of  romance  would  emerge — a  revival  of  poet- 
ry and  the  appreciation  of  it.  To-day  the  world  lacks  vision. 
Only  the  poet-prophet,  aflame  with  faith,  can  lead  us  to  the 
heights. 
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MY  FRIENDLY  BOOKS 

I  like  to  sit  down  in  a  corner  in  quiet, 

Take  up  a  volume,  be  still  and  unbend; 
Forgetting  the  world  with  its  mad  rush  and  riot, 

Have  the  book  talk  to  me,  just  as  a  friend. 

Thoreau  and  Emerson  visit  me  often, 

John  Burroughs  goes  with  me  when  I  take  a  walk; 
The  rude  ills  of  life  grow  fainter  and  soften — 

There's  magic  to  me  in  their  kindly  talk. 

Then  there's  the  Bible — a  wide  range  of  reading, 

I  incline  to  old  Job,  most  human  of  men; 
A  wise  man,  a  thinker,  to  ages  succeeding — 

We  still  have  his  query:  Does  man  live  again? 

(And  still  down  the  years  the  query  is  drifting, 
Old  as  the  thought  and  the  yearning  of  men; 

I  pause  in  the  midst  of  that  epic  uplifting — 
If  a  man  die,  shall  his  soul  live  again?) 

If  I  seek  for  music,  I  know  where  to  find  it, 

I  reach  for  a  book  and  there  is  no  mischance; 

I've  conned  it  so  often  I've  had  to  re-bind  it — 
Poe  is  my  singer,  my  fair  knight  of  romance. 

And  there  is  Hawthorne — the  dreamer,  the  mystic; 

Dark  are  his  pages,  and  yet  a  light  streams; 
Strange  were  the  moods  of  that  seer  altruistic — 

Hawthorne  of  Concord — great  dreamer  of  dreams. 

I  like  grim  Carlyle,  for  on  him  I  can  reckon, 

Rugged  old  Scotchman,  whose  words  do  not  die; 

He  sometimes  strolls  in  from  bleak  Ecdefechan — 
Gruff  son  of  thunder,  how  he  does  hate  a  lie! 

And  now  and  again  when  I  need  a  bracing 

In  my  civic  duties,  as  any  man  may, 
On  a  rude  bench,  a  great  orator  facing, 

I  listen  to  Lincoln  as  he  speaks  to-day. 

The  heroes,  the  poets,  the  romantic  dreamers. 

From  Homer  to  Kipling,  from  Chaucer  to  Gray; 

What  were  the  world  without  these  redeemers? 
Without  their  ideals,  how  drear  were  the  way! 

ENVOI 
I  still  hear  from  Dickens  with  tears  and  with  laughter, 

I  go  with  Irving  to  picturesque  Spain; 
And  often  with  Hugo — but  of  that  hereafter — 

I'm  off  to  Paris  with  dear  old  Mark  Twain. 
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CLICK— CLICK 

For  a  long  time,  we  had  in  our  well-ordered  little  home  a 
great  mystery.  It  puzzled  us  for  years.  There  seemed  no  solu- 
tion for  it. 

Often  during  the  night  (and  sometimes  during  the  day)  a 
sharp  "click — click"  resounded  through  the  house.  The  sound 
seemed  to  come  from  the  air.  We  could  not  locate,  classify  or 
identify  it.  A  sharp  "click — click,"  then  a  silence — that  was  all. 
Was  some  spirit  of  our  old  home  pulling  a  gun  on  us?  Was  some 
dead-and-gone  wag  trying  to  joke  with  us?  Or  was  it  a  ghostly 
nurse  trying  to  amuse  a  baby  that  had  died  of  old  age  before  we 
were  born? 

One  old  lady  fancied  it  might  be  the  voice  of  her  dear  de- 
parted Ezekiel,  whose  habit  it  had  been  to  call  the  dog  by  insert- 
ing his  tongue  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  emitting  a  sound 
like  "klook  klook."  Only  one  omission  was  noted.  Ezekiel  was 
also  in  the  habit  of  ejecting  a  deluge  of  tobacco  juice  into  the 
open  fireplace  with  great  force.  The  fact  that  no  sizzling  sound 
was  heard  established  an  alibi  for  Ezekiel. 

Some  practical  folks  suggested  that  the  "click  —  click" 
might  be  the  crackling  of  old  woodwork  or  furniture.  Folks 
with  a  tinge  of  superstition  in  their  make-up  thought  the  sound 
might  portend  flood,  famine,  pestilence  and  other  direful  calam- 
ities. 

The  "click — click"  continued  to  mystify  us. 

The  sound  was  usually  twins — click,  click.  Rarely,  it  was 
repeated  three  times.  In  the  midnight  stillness  it  grew  clear  and 
distinct.    One  heard  it  from  room  to  room. 

Careful  investigation  never  produced  any  result.  At  times, 
the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  a  certain  corner  in  a  room,  but  a 
search  there  never  revealed  anything. 

We  often  heard  the  sound  in  our  attic,  where  aged  and  de- 
crepit furniture  was  stored.  In  earlier  days,  many  boys  had  slept 
there — boys  now  out  in  the  world  as  mature  men.  Was  the  spir- 
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it  of  the  room  re-enacting  the  boyish  pranks  the  place  had 
known? 

For  years  we  continued  to  puzzle  over  the  mystery.  Happi- 
ly, the  greatest  discoverer  of  the  age  came  to  our  rescue.  His 
name  was  Accident.  A  member  of  our  household  found  a  black 
beetle  on  the  floor  about  an  inch  in  length.  She  was  about  to 
caress  it  with  her  broom  when  it  leaped  into  the  air  and  ad- 
dressed her  thus:  "Click — click."  The  mystery  was  solved. 

A  wise  woman  whom  we  met  a  few  days  later  told  us  the 
story  of  this  bug,  beetle  or  insect.  She  did  not  know  his  name, 
but  she  had  learned  something  of  his  habits.  It  seems  that  the 
sound  he  emits — "click — click" — is  a  love  song,  addressed  to 
the  lady  of  his  choice.  Instead  of  bursting  forth  with  "Meet  me 
in  the  Gloaming,"  or  "I  love  thee  only,"  he  simply  warbles 
"click — click."  No  doubt  the  lady  understands.  Perhaps  she 
replies  with  "click — click — click."  This  point  has  not  been 
made  clear. 

We  also  learned  that  the  Click  Click  Bug  does  not  sing 
through  his  throat.  His  legs  do  the  warbling,  and  we  might  al- 
most call  him  a  violinist.  Like  some  amateurs  I  know,  he  plays 
one  tune  only.  There  is  no  telling  how  long  his  folks  have  been 
singing  "click — click." 

The  mystery  of  the  Click  Click  Bug  is  solved.  His  is  not  a 
voice  from  the  other  world,  prophesying  disaster.  He  is  simply 
telling  his  lady  love  that  he  will  meet  her  in  the  moonlight  on 
our  living-room  floor,  and  as  they  promenade  over  the  rug  he 
whispers  in  her  ear  the  sweet  nothings  that  all  lovers  understand. 

The  story  of  the  Click  Click  Bug  has  something  in  it  of 
human  interest.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  is  a  harmless  fellow,  and  I 
freely  forgive  him  for  the  trouble  he  once  caused  me.  His  voice 
may  not  be  cultured,  but  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  he 
sings  with  his  legs,  I  think  he  does  quite  well.  One  feature  of  his 
music  appeals  strongly  to  me.   His  song  is  brief. 

Even  now,  as  I  conclude,  he  is  clicking  in  the  corner,  still 
singing  to  his  lady  love.    The  topic  never  grows  old. 
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RESTAURANTS 


I  have  eaten  a  great  deal  of  poor  food  in  my  day  and  gen- 
eration, most  of  it  in  restaurants.  Of  later  years  I  have  grown 
conservative  in  my  eating.  I  sometimes  view  restaurant  pastry, 
lobster  salad  and  various  mysterious  mixtures,  through  a  show- 
window,  and  then  pass  on,  soothed  and  satisfied.  Viewed  thus 
from  afar,  they  charm  me  with  their  beauty.  When  they  come 
in  closer  relations,  I  have  found  them  like  certain  other  relations 
— we  do  not  agree. 

How  and  what  shall  we  eat?  Here  we  have  important  ques- 
tions in  human  life.   Eating  is  an  art.   Few  master  it. 

Many  foods  are  like  the  Democratic  Party  —  one  never 
knows  just  what  they  will  do. 

Only  recently,  an  aged  friend  of  mine  ate  an  enormous  dish 
of  fried  onions,  to  illustrate  how  young  and  chipper  he  was. 
They  are  not  serving  fried  onions  where  he  is  now — so  far  as 
I  know. 

But  I  started  out  to  speak  of  Restaurants. 

The  best  meal  I  ever  ate  at  a  restaurant  was  in  the  town 

of  ,  State  of  .    I  leave  the  location  blank,  fearing  a 

stampede  in  that  direction.  It  was  a  modest  restaurant,  kept  by 
a  gentle  little  woman.  She  gave  me  soup  like  that  my  good 
Mother  used  to  make.  Then  came  a  chop  that  tasted  like  lamb, 
and  vegetables  that  made  me  hark  back  to  the  old  farm.  Her 
coffee  was  so  good  I  asked  for  a  second  cup.  A  piece  of  apple 
pie,  crisp  and  delicious,  came  in  as  a  benediction. 

It  was  a  simple  meal.  The  tablecloth  was  clean,  the  din- 
ing-room was  cheerful,  the  waiter  girl  was  courteous,  the  food 
was  perfectly  cooked.    What  more  could  one  ask? 

I  sat  there  in  a  happy  dream.  Was  this  Heaven,  and  had  I 
drifted  in  among  the  gods?  Was  I  dining  on  ambrosia?  Why, 
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no;  I  was  merely  in  the  town  of .    The  lady's  name  was 

.    But  there  were  no  blanks  in  the  meal. 

Should  one  confine  himself  exclusively  to  restaurant  diet, 
what  sort  of  human  would  be  developed?  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate.  What  line  of  action  would  he  follow,  what  thoughts 
would  he  think?  Would  his  ideals  ever  soar  above  beef  stew  or 
chili  concarne?  A  chapter  might  well  be  devoted  to  this  fascin- 
ating subject. 

What  is  the  basic  difference  between  home  and  restaurant 
cookery?  I  would  answer — Grease.  What  effect  has  grease  on 
the  human  mechanism?  It  clogs.  And  then  what  happens? 
Dreams,  doctors  and  devils. 

Boiled  cabbage  was  the  undoing  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
Dyspepsia  dictated  the  sad  philosophy  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Rockefeller  has  amassed  a  comfortable  competence  by  eating 
food  that  agreed  with  him. 

Altogether  the  worst  restaurant  I  ever  entered  was  kept  by 
a  Chinaman  at  a  way  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
in  New  Mexico.  My  recollection  is  that  the  proprietor's  name 
was  Gee  Whiz.  It  sounded  like  that.  He  greeted  me  cordially, 
and  I  had  faith  in  his  integrity.  He  served  me  a  steak  heavily 
clad  in  brown  gravy,  and  a  mass  of  fried  potatoes.  After  a  trial, 
I  found  I  could  cut  the  gravy,  but  the  steak  seemed  less  tender. 
My  knife  skidded  over  it  as  if  it  were  an  oak  plank.  I  never  met 
a  steak  quite  like  it.  It  revolved  violently  on  the  dish,  and  final- 
ly slid  over  on  the  counter.  I  was  hungry,  and  I  tried  to  harpoon 
it  as  New  Mexicans  sometimes  do.  But  in  vain — it  sullenly  slid 
along  the  counter.  I  began  to  grow  discouraged.  Gee  Whiz  had 
the  only  restaurant  in  town.  No  other  sustenance  was  at  hand. 
I  fell  on  the  mass  of  fried  potatoes  and  ate  all  I  could  force 
down.  I  then  paid  my  score  and  came  away,  feeling  I  would 
never  see  the  roses  bloom  again. 

Something  told  me  the  greasy  fried  potatoes  would  not 
agree  with  me.  The  information  was  reliable.  Gee  Whiz  still 
had  the  steak;  the  potatoes  were  my  permanent  property.    Since 
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then,  I  have  often  scanned  the  New  Mexican  papers  for  news 
relating  to  the  assassination  of  Gee  Whiz.  Should  any  such  sad 
event  occur,  I  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  attend  his  obsequies. 
One  must  have  some  recreation. 

In  line  with  this  experience,  I  recall  a  certain  Chinese  Res- 
taurant in  Arizona,  kept  by  Biff  Stu.  Biff's  restaurant  had  a 
reputation.  Of  course,  the  boys  did  say  he  served  Arizona  goat 
for  lamb;  but  that  was  a  mere  pleasantry.  One  day  I  ate  chicken 
pot-pie  at  his  place.  Shortly  afterward  a  violent  cramp  appeared 
on  the  horizon;  but  it  did  not  remain  there  long.  It  grew  more 
definite.    The  doctor  said: 

"A  case  of  ptomaines.  Give  him  liquid  diet  and  keep  him 
in  bed." 

I  had  been  a  regular  customer  of  Biff  Stu.  While  I  was  re- 
covering from  his  chicken  pot-pie,  he  sent  me  a  large  dish  of  Chi- 
nese kum  gets,  which  I  still  preserve  among  my  Arizona  bric-a- 
brac. 

Thereafter  I  patronized  a  frontier  restaurant  kept  by  Mrs. 
Magruder.  I  remained  true  to  her  until  the  lining  of  my  stomach 
peeled  off,  and  I  became  conscious  of  that  lonesome  feeling  which 
comes  over  a  man  when  he  realizes  he  can  never  again  eat  dough- 
nuts or  mince  pie. 

Traveled  people  tell  me  the  best  restaurants  are  located  in 
the  city  of  Paris.  It  may  be  so.  I  can  tell  you  where  some  of  the 
poorest  restaurants  are.  Each  city  has  a  goodly  share,  from  Bos- 
ton to  Los  Angeles.  We  have  a  multitude  of  American  societies, 
covering  our  social,  moral  and  industrial  aspirations.  Is  there 
not  room  for  one  more — the  Brotherhood  of  Better  Cooks? 
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BEAUTIFUL  DEATH 

A  strange  rustling  in  the  air — 

Murmurs, 

Cadences, 

Whisperings, 

Soft  as  the  voice  of  waters  as  they  fall. 

The  Autumn  winds  are  astir, 

The  great  oak  tree  at  my  door, 

Like  some  old  troubadour, 

Swaying  to  the  music  of  his  own  deep  voice, 

Chants  to  the  glory  of  the  falling  leaves — 

The  song  of  Beautiful  Death. 


The  gay  leaves,  children  of  the  sunlight, 

Flutter  down  like  birds, 

Dancing, 

Circling, 

Settling  in  the  forest  aisles. 

They  have  whispered  in  the  moonlit  nights, 

They  have  laughed  in  the  sunlight  on  the  hills, 

They  have  caught  the  color  and  the  witchery  of  Fall, 

But  now  the  kind  old  Mother 

Calls  them  to  herself. 

Rustling, 

Singing, 

As  happy  children, 

They  loiter  home  to  her — 

Home  to  Beautiful  Death. 


I  have  heard  my  old  oak  sing  of  the  Springtime, 

When  the  resurrection  in  the  woods  began, 

When  the  sap  stirred  within  him, 

When  his  buds  opened  to  the  sun — 

I  have  heard  him  chant  the  glory  that  was  his — 

A  song, 

A  prayer, 

An  inspiration ! 

Season  after  season 

I  have  seen  him  standing  there  facing  the  glowing  East, 

Noble  in  his  garment  of  exquisite  green — 

A  king  in  the  beauty  of  the  Dawn! 
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To-day  against  the  red  sky  of  Indian  Summer, 

In  the  coolness  which  the  season  brings, 

In  the  sweetness  of  the  upland  breeze, 

In  the  glory  of  the  falling  leaves, 

The  old  tree  weaves  a  deeper  spell, 

Sweet  as  the  song  of  Springtime, 

Sweeter  for  the  haunting  pathos  there! 

He  sings  of  life  that  goes  to  slumber  now, 

But  to  be  born  again; 

Of  beauty  that  will  bloom  anew, 

Of  faith  that  does  not  fail. 

Strange  is  his  song 

So  like  unto  the  immortal  dream  in  men, 

So  like  the  vision  that  lures  us  on  and  on — 

The  song  of  Beautiful  Death! 
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In  memory  of  a  pleasant  acquaintanceship  with  Judge  Joseph  Buffing- 
ton  in  years  gone  by,  I  venture  to  republish  here  a  poem  of  his  on  a  topic 
near  to  his  heart  and  mine — the  well-beloved  City  of  Pittsburgh: 


HYMN  OF  PITTSBURGH 

City  of  Pitt,  to  thee, 
Set  near  the  rivers  three 

By  Washington; 
From  France's  lilies  torn, 
From  Britain's  banner  shorn, 

Rally,  each  son. 

Mine-rich  thy  rugged  hills, 
Girding  thy  thousand  mills, 

City  wealth-blest. 
Teach  us,  O  God,  to  know 
That  as  we  reap  we  sow; 
Let  not  wealth  bring  us  low; 

Thy  ways  are  best. 

Let  home,  let  church  and  school, 
Let  hearts  where  virtues  rule 

Fashion  thy  fate, 
Not  what  is  sold  and  bought — 
In  what  is  lived  and  thought — 
That  for  which  life  is  fought — 

These  make  thee  great. 

Father,  enthroned  on  high, 
Hear  Thou  our  city's  cry, 

Our  prayer,  our  praise. 
Pillars  of  fire  by  night, 
Be  thou  of  lights  our  light; 
Guide  us,  through  right  to  might, 

Ancient  of  days. 

Joseph  Buffington 
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WHERE  THE  BIG  RED  APPLES  GREW 

Up  a  pathway  steep  and  narrow, 
Often  passed  a  boyhood  crew, 

To  a  field  among  the  yarrow, 

Where  the  big  red  apples  grew. 

No  boy  knew  whose  hand  had  planted, 
No  boy  sought  to  know,  indeed; 

May  we  not  just  take  for  granted 
It  was  Johnnie  Appleseed! 

Round  the  country  draw  a  circle. 

Classify  the  apples  there — 
That  old  tree  of  Farmer  Zirkle 

Bore  the  fruit  beyond  compare! 

I  wonder  if  you  catch  my  meaning; 

Can  I  find  sweet  words  to  suit? 
Rambo,  Russet,  Winesap,  Greening — 

Name  them  not  with  this  red  fruit! 

Like  the  bees  that  came  to  share  them, 
Boys  came  back  for  more  and  more; 

Never  paused  to  slice  or  pare  them — 
Scarcely  left  a  seeded  core! 

Farmer  Zirkel  called  us  vicious, 
And  his  anger  grew  intense; 

Why  do  apples  so  delicious 

Grow  so  near  the  orchard  fence? 

This  would  seem  an  honest  query — 
Your  opinion,  if  you  please: 

Kindly  critics,  somewhat  leary, 
Leave  it  to  the  boys  and  bees! 

Old  men  now,  sedate  and  sober, 
We  sit  here  in  fond  review 

Of  that  field  in  fair  October, 

Where  the  big  red  apples  grew. 

The  land  belonged  to  Farmer  Zirkel, 

Surely  there  is  no  dispute! 
But  pass  this  query  'round  the  circle — 

Did  he  ever  taste  the  fruit? 
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TAKE  MY  HAND,  O  SOME  GOOD  FAIRY 

When  our  streams  were  sweet  and  virgin, 

In  the  region  hereabout. 
Idle  red  men  caught  the  sturgeon — 

Better  still,  the  speckled  trout! 

Take  my  hand,  O  some  good  Fairy, 

To  these  virgin  streams  lead  out; 
With  a  tackle  light  and  airy. 

Let  me  land  a  Pittsburgh  trout! 

Where  Fifth  and  Market  intersecting 

You  and  I  may  have  our  wish; 
In  your  birch-bark,  you  directing, 

We  will  journey  there  and  fish. 

Good  to  hear  the  maples  swaying 

In  the  Maytime  of  the  year; 
Hear  what  woodland  birds  are  saying — 

Softly,  Fairy!  there's  a  deer! 

In  the  woods  a  voice  is  sounding, 

New  to  me  and  strange  and  far; 
It  sets  my  eager  pulses  bounding — 

O,  it's  just  an  old  cougar! 

Wild  the  place  as  in  the  mountains, 

Hemlock  thickets  in  the  glen; 
Fresh  our  brook  from  its  clear  fountains — 

Not  a  trace  of  restless  men ! 

I  can  see  the  big  trout  hiding 

In  the  rushes  tall  and  rank — 
In  the  sun-flecked  waters  gliding, 

Very  near  the  Farmers  Bank! 

What  is  that,  O  my  good  fairy, 

Looming  over  rock  and  tree? 
There  in  cloudland  light  and  airy, 

Lo,  a  city  yet  to  be! 
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But  the  trout — O,  how  inviting! 

Big  they  are,  and  good  to  see: 
Yet  observe,  they  are  not  biting — 

Is  the  fault  with  you  or  me? 

O,  be  patient,  my  sweet  Fairy, 

Give  me  not  that  troubled  look; 

Here's  my  tackle,  light  and  airy — 
I  forgot  to  bait  my  hook! 

There's  the  hitch  in  fairy-fishing — 
Trout  are  lurking  in  the  brook; 

We  see  great  bass  with  tails  a-swishing- 
One  neglects  to  bait  his  hook! 


THE  HOMY  OLD  NORTH  CHURCH 

There's  a  word  I  like,  for  the  sound  is  pleasant, 
Used  by  a  woman  of  smiling  face; 

Down  all  of  her  years  to  the  happy  present 
She  speaks  of  our  church  as  a  homy  place. 

A  homy  place!  Why,  God  bless  the  woman, 
She  of  the  cheer  and  the  smiling  face! 

We  like  to  feel  that  our  church  is  human, 
She's  welcome  here  in  the  homy  place! 

For  what  is  Heaven  as  the  heart  conceives  it, 

So  far  as  mortals  may  see  or  trace? 
I  like  to  think,  and  my  heart  believes  it, 

It's  just  a  restful,  sweet,  homy  place. 
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THE  MEMORY  BOOK 


Do  you  know,  I  like  the  old-time 

Memory  Book! 

You  recall  it  on  the  parlor  tables 

Of  your  friends, 

A  half  century  ago? 

The  boys  and  girls  expressed  their  longings  there 

Or,  mayhap,  soiled  fair  pages 

With  fantastic  nonsense. 

I  recall  how  Kate  asked  for  a  sentiment, 

And  I  wrote — 

"A  line  is  enough  for  memory." 

Later,  I  wrote  the  self-same  line 

In  Edith's  book, 

My  intellect  having  gone 

On  an  excursion. 

(Kate  still  says  it  never  came  back) . 


I  have  just  gleaned  over 

An  old  Memory  Book, 

Some  of  the  pages  torn  and  gone, 

Blots  here  and  there, 

The  binding  torn  loose, 

But  still  within  its  folds 

Faces  that  have  vanished, 

Voices  that  I  hear  no  more, 

Scenes  and  places  that  come  back 

As  visions! 


Back  again  among  the  boys  I  knew, 

And  girls — 

George  and  Charley  and  Will, 

Kate  and  Edith  and  Mary, 

Here  are  their  names. 

Their  sketches, 

(Grotesque  to  look  upon)  , 

Their  laughter  and  their  drollery, 

Their  pathos  and  their  dreams, 

All  here  as  memories! 
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And  here  is  a  line  like  copperplate. 

Fine  and  clear  and  beautiful, 

A  girlish  hand. 

As  I  read  it, 

A  mist  gathers  in  my  eyes, 

And  lo,  there  is  moisture  on  the  page! 

Surely,  not  a  tear-drop,  my  old  dreamer? 

Pshaw ! 

I  close  the  book  and  sit  back 

In  my  easy  chair. 

Do  I  not  hear  a  young  girl  singing, 

As  once  I  heard  her  years  ago, 

The  happiest  song  in  all  the  world? 

It  must  be  an  echo  from  the  Blessed  Land, 

And  yet,  how  near — how  near — . 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  RHYME 


There's  an  art  which  gives  us  pleasure, 
With  our  pulses  keeping  time; 

We  all  love  its  happy  measure, 
'Tis  the  gentle  art  of  rhyme. 

Poets  of  the  altruistic. 

Singers  of  the  sweet  and  true, 
Students  of  the  strange  and  mystic, 

This  old  world's  in  debt  to  you! 

Masters  of  the  rhythmic  measure, 

Jesters  of  the  merry  quip, 
We  all  find  a  simple  pleasure 

In  your  genial  comradeship. 

Rhythmic  tales  of  your  good  telling, 
Drawn  from  fancy's  world  apart, 

Come  through  you  to  have  their  dwelling 
In  some  kindly  human  heart. 

Yours  the  art  which  comes  in  dancing, 
With  our  pulses  keeping  time; 

Old  and  young  hearts  go  romancing — 
We  all  love  the  swing  of  rhyme! 
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THE  OLD  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES  WEST 

Something  grips  at  my  heart  to-day, 

Something  kindly  and  true  and  good; 
Here  in  my  verse  it  shall  have  its  way — 

It's  just  a  feeling  of  Brotherhood. 
Something  springs  to  my  lips  to-day, 

Something  honest  and  good  and  true; 
Let  me  follow  its  kindlier  way, 

Let  me  speak  from  my  heart  to  you. 
Side  by  side  through  the  Pittsburgh  weather, 

Through  all  the  changes  the  years  have  known, 
You  and  I  have  jogged  on  together — 

Your  life's  sorrows  have  seemed  my  own. 
Ours  has  been  just  a  human  story, 

A  mingling  of  fortune,  bad  and  good; 
But  may  we  not  claim  a  peculiar  glory? 

We've  had  a  vision  of  Brotherhood. 
A  touch  of  the  hand  and  a  greeting  pleasant, 

A  word  of  kindness,  a  laughing  jest; 
Down  through  the  years  to  the  stirring  present, 

That  was  the  way  of  the  old  Lines  West. 
Open  the  book  of  the  years  departed, 

Forget  the  dream  of  the  years  to  be; 
Laugh  if  you  will,  or  grow  tender-hearted — 

You're  all  just  comrades  to-day  to  me. 
Something  grips  at  my  heart  to-day, 

The  years  pass  by  in  a  strange  review ; 
I  thank  the  fates  for  the  kindly  way 

That  led  my  footsteps  so  near  to  you. 
Close  the  book  of  the  years  departed. 

Turn  to  the  vision  of  years  to  be; 
Laugh  if  you  will,  or  grow  tender-hearted — 

You're  all  just  comrades  to-day  to  me. 
A  touch  of  the  hand  at  the  parting  here, 

A  word  to  treasure,  perhaps  a  jest; 
A  friendly  talk  that  is  all  sincere — 

That  is  the  way  of  the  old  Lines  West. 

Written  for  the  gathering  of  the  employes  of  the  Comptroller's  Office,  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Urling's  on  the  Glenfield 
Road,  on  the  evening  of  June  6,  1923. 
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FATHER  PITT 

Since  the  days  of  Scarooyaddy 

And  other  worthies  that  were  red. 

We've  always  liked  to  call  him  daddy — 
We  like  to  see  him  forge  ahead! 

He  could  lead  a  border  scrimmage, 
He  could  think  and  act  and  plan; 

There  he  stands — a  right  good  image 
Of  a  self-reliant  man! 

Strange  the  tale  yet  half  repeated 
Of  his  early  life  of  stress; 

Struggling,  fighting,  at  last  seated, 
In  that  uncharted  wilderness! 

Priest  and  soldier,  daring  danger, 
Traders  there  on  gain  intent, 

Guide  and  settler,  forest  ranger — 
Gambling  for  a  continent! 

There  are  names  as  peaks  outstanding, 
Among  the  red  men  driven  back; 

Tecumseh's  courage  still  commanding — 
Grim,  determined  Pontiac ! 

Savage  men  untutored,  stoic, 

Fighting  for  their  woods  and  shores; 

In  their  lives  a  strain  heroic — 
Noble  these  red  sagamores. 

Father  Pitt  saw  them  departing, 
As  the  mist  among  his  hills; 

Saw  the  great  new  era  starting, 
Set  to  work  among  his  mills! 

Indian,  Frenchman — saw  them  going, 

In  the  hazy  long  ago; 
As  the  waters  past  him  flowing — 

Birch  canoe  and  French  batteau. 
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He  had  his  own  taste  for  boating, 

Not  for  him  to  pause  and  dream; 
He  got  some  strange  new  vessels  floating, 

Packets  of  the  Age  of  Steam. 

Courage  there  no  dread  could  stifle, 

Keen  of  eyesight  and  of  wit; 
Handy  with  his  border  rifle — 

Our  frontiersman.  Father  Pitt! 

Cunning  with  his  forge  and  hammer, 

New  ideas  in  his  kit ; 
Perhaps  a  little  weak  in  grammar — 

Our  inventor,  Father  Pitt! 

In  grave  danger  he  was  steady, 

In  adventure  he  was  fit; 
Every  crisis  found  him  ready — 

Hence  we  honor  Father  Pitt. 
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MY  TELEPHONE 

So  often  when  I'm  called  to  use  it, 
To  grow  evasive  it  is  prone; 

It  whispers  softly,  "Please  excuse  it!" 
Why  so  coy,  my  telephone? 

In  a  friendly  voice  and  merry, 

Once  she  pulled  me  out  of  bed 

To  ask — "Is  this  the  cemetery?" 
I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  said! 

Sadder  still,  O  my  dear  lady. 

But  let  it  be  remembered  not, 

Mary,  Mabel,  Alice,  Sadie — 

Could  you  have  heard  just  what  I  thought! 

In  the  night  when  I  am  weary, 

I  have  heard  your  startling  bell, 

Then  a  voice — "Is  that  you,  dearie?" 
My  answer?  Ah,  why  should  I  tell? 

When  a  man  I  hate  intensely, 
Asked  me  if  I'd  buy  his  cow, 

Your  reply  pleased  me  immensely — 
"Phone  is  out  of  order  now!" 

Sometimes,  when  I'm  in  a  hurry, 

To  break  with  you  I  make  a  vow; 

But  what  avails  my  heat  and  flurry? 

"They  do  not  seem  to  answer  now!" 

When  I  need  my  corner  grocer, 

My  cab,  my  butcher,  or  a  friend, 

Would  I  do  without  you?  No,  sir! 
And  so  on  to  the  bitter  end! 

ENVOI 
I  salute  you,  pleasant  lady, 

Lady  of  my  frequent  choice, 
Hazel,  Ida,  Gladys,  Sadie — 

O,  how  well  I  know  your  voice! 
When  I  need  my  corner  grocer, 

Or  order  mutton  for  a  stew, 
Will  I  cease  to  call  you?  No,  sir! 

Still  I  think,  dear  girl,  of  you — 
I  think  of  you ! 
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GRANNY  ORR'S  CHOCOLATE  DROPS 

I  see  Granny's  hand  with  its  wrinkles 

Reach  out  and  grope  till  it  stops; 
And  then  come  musical  tinkles — 

She's  counting  the  chocolate  drops! 

I  watch  that  old  hand  with  a  pleasure 

Which  has  not  diminished  a  jot; 
Did  it  ever  give  one  for  good  measure? 

Alas,  my  dear  friends,  it  did  not! 

They  said  Granny's  eyesight  was  failing; 

Good  souls,  how  little  they  knew; 
The  old  lady's  faculties  ailing? 

The  count  never  varied  from  two ! 

But  O,  for  the  words  and  the  meter! 

My  poor  muse  grows  hopeless,  and  stops; 
Was  there  ever  a  condiment  sweeter 

Than  Granny  Orr's  chocolate  drops? 

The  world  has  its  dream  of  perfection, 

At  Granny's  old  doorway  it  stops; 
There  was  just  one  perfect  confection — 

'Twas  Granny  Orr's  chocolate  drops! 
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UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees!  A  mirage  there  to  lure  us, 

The  wraith  of  a  city,  a  story  to  stir; 
Through  the  sands  of  the  desert,  no  path  to  assure  us, 

In  fancy  we  stray  to  the  city  of  Ur. 
When  they  speak  on  the  theme  our  wise  men  are  wary, 

(The  theme  of  the  Chaldees,  the  city  of  Ur)  ; 
Where  facts  are  so  few  it  is  well  to  be  chary. 

The  wise  ones  begin  with — "Now,  hence  we  infer — ' 
What  has  become  of  that  misty  old  city? 

Where  did  it  stand,  with  its  strange  life  astir? 
Who  were  its  wise  men,  its  fools  and  its  witty? 

An  echo,  a  byword,  the  city  of  Ur! 
Oft  in  my  dreams  I  recur  to  that  city, 

Where  history  starts  in  a  mist  or  a  blur; 
Abram  lived  there — but  alas,  it's  a  pity 

He  never  told  much  of  the  city  of  Ur. 
We  know  somewhat  of  Abram  and  his  folks'  connection, 

He  had  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  strange  days  that  were; 
He  was,  we  presume,  of  an  Arab  complexion, 

We  also  presume  he  sold  wool  in  Ur. 
Abram  made  haste  at  the  time  of  removal, 

And  likewise  his  wife,  it  seems  so  like  her; 
No  time  to  wait  for  our  modern  approval. 

They  just  brought  a  piece  of  the  old  name  of  Ur. 
May  we  infer,  after  the  lapse  of  the  ages, 

Why  the  name  of  old  Ur  has  so  sadly  shrunk; 
Or  may  we  presume  (though  it's  not  in  the  pages) , 

They  found  its  dimensions  too  large  for  the  trunk? 
May  it  not  be,  their  mission  fulfilling, 

Our  cities  shall  pass  as  the  cities  that  were; 
And  over  New  York  some  rude  farmer  tilling, 

Shall  plow  up  a  fragment,  as  we  do  at  Ur? 
Strange  is  the  tale,  but  it  seems  plain  in  the  meaning, 

For  one  thing  is  clear  as  the  subject  we  scan; 
One  fact  stands  out,  a  reward  for  our  gleaning — 

The  city  of  Ur  gave  mankind  a  Man. 

ENVOI 
Is  it  not  great,  in  the  tale  of  a  city, 

Say  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  span, 
Out  of  the  ruck  of  its  glory  and  pity, 

Comes  forth  an  Abram — a  Prophet — a  Man? 


